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TAKE COURSES NEAR HOME 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
OFF-CAMPUS DIVISION 





TEACHERS 


HARRISBURG CENTER 


in conjunction with 


ELIZABETHTOWN and LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGES 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Elementary School Administration ...... Ed. Admin. 201x M. 4:30 Dr. Neagley 
Elementary School Administration ...... Ed. Admin. 202x M. 7:30 Dr. Neagley 
Foundations of Reading Instruction | ........ Psych. 185x M. 4:30 Dr. Socher 
Foundations of Reading Instruction Il ....... Psych. 186x M. 7:30 Dr. Socher 
Emotion and Porsongiity ..............4+: Psych. 181x W. 4:30 Dr. Lund 
Delinquency-Psychological Aspects ......... Psych. 161x W. 7:30 Dr. Lund 


Registration: February 7, 1956, Tuesday — 4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M., and from 
7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 

WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Classes begin the week of February 13, 1956 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Lancaster, Pa. 





Leadership Research for Curriculum Development Ed. 273x M. 4:30 Dr. Alpren 
ne IE ie cteneinens aes Sec. Ed. 143x M. 7:30 Dr. Alpren 
The Elementary School Curriculum .......... El. Ed. 167x W. 4:30 Dr. Wilt 
. e El. Ed. 135x W. 7:30 Dr. Wilt 
Introduction to Educational and Vocational ; 

nT Tere Psych. 116x Th. 4:30 Dr. Rappaport 
Interviewing Techniques ................-. Psych. 150x Th. 7:30 Dr. Rappaport 


Registration: February 8, 1956, Wednesday — 4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M., and 
from 7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 

FACKENTHAL LIBRARY, Franklin & Marshall College 

Classes begin the week of February 13, 1956 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


Reading, Pa. 





Social Studies in the Modern Elem. School ..El. Ed. 146x W. 4:30 Dr. Duffey 
Social Studies in the Modern Elem. School ..El. Ed. 145x W. 7:30 Dr. Duffey 
Applied Psychology (Personality) .......... Psych. 151x W. 4:30 Dr. Gekoski 
PRS ev ehescins rene ve heeee Psych. 175x W. 7:30 Dr. Gekoski 
Mod. Teaching Methods in Sec. Schools ....Sec. Ed. 141x Th. 4:30 Dr. Edelmann 
Introduction to Group Dynamics ............. Ed. 112x Th. 7:30 Dr. Edelmann 


Registration: February 6, 1956, Monday — 4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M., and from 
7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 

KRAUSE HALL, 13th and Bern Streets 

Classes begin the week of February 13, 1956 


For further information write: The Director, Off-Campus Division, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa.; or in Reading: The Dean, Albright College; in Lancaster: The Director of 
Admissions, Franklin & Marshall College; in Harrisburg, call CEdar 2-8083. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
OFF- CAMPUS DIVISION °« PHILADELPHIA saa, PA. 
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GROWTH in 


ARITHMETIC 


By Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith 





By Mildred A. Dawson and others 






presents the skills in a sequence that assures steady 


growth 
offers a rich, lively content that boys and girls enjoy 







Children want to tell how to reason out a problem, are 
on their toes to apply common sense to computation— 
this kind of learning takes place in classrooms using the 
strong, balanced program Growth in Arithmetic. 


maintains learning through systematic reviews, tests, and 
remedial practice. 











SUCCESS IN 
SPELLING 


By Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 





Meets individual pupil needs through efficiently organized 
word lists 

Provides a strong program in the word-study skills, plus prac- 
tical guidance in carrying out the program 
Clothbound and Workbook Editions 

For Grades 2 to 8 













WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe 
Pennsylvania Representatives 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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io In This Issue 
FACTS ABOUT FEARS BitvieRscms Cua eer). ri ciao hc ree ae 


tion Association Journal, Mildred 
Sandison Fenner, writes the feature 
article for this issue. In our series of 
articles showing the activities of our 
professional organization, the one on 
the NEA and the PSEA is of major im- 
portance. Doctor Fenner shows what a 
difference the NEA makes and what a 
~. difference Betsy makes when she be- 
comes a member of the National or- 
ganization. 
® One of the most important educa- 
Li ie = tional conferences on the National level 
ee A Lf \3= ever held was the White House Con- 
ee -] | F f | ference on Education called by Presi- 
a~ eq OUS ee INGS | dent Eisenhower. The report of this 
/ | eventful week is written by the leader 
Not always a serious negative factor, a mild degree of jealousy in children is | of the Pennsylvania delegation, Ralph 


often simply part of emotional growth. It’s a sign that a child is aware of his | C. Swan Acting Superintendent of 
relations with others—that he is growing away from his own self-centered Public 1 is ti 
thoughts. Jealousy is disguised many ways, and present at different ages. a Se 
Uncontrolled, and in excess, it can warp personalities . . . curb potential & Another article comes from the pen 
achievements. Write for Educators’ latest folder, ‘“‘Jealous Feelings,’’ in which | of PSEA’s director of research, David 
Dr. S. June Smith, prominent child psychologist, discusses the causes of and | 

; . aapydlesign ; | F. Stafford. 
treatment for jealousy. It may give you new insight into this familiar problem 
of classroom leadership. Bm Ways to develop understanding 


among the nations of the world are 

sh in t rticles — Teachin 
LEADING .. . IN PAYMENTS* TO PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS Spanish in the Public Schools and Our 
Little World. 


® The advertisements in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL prove very im- 
portant to our readers. The State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., of Chicago 
reports that Pennsylvania readers send 
in the second greatest amount of 
coupons from the Yours for the Asking 
column. 

B® Teachers in the Southeastern sec- 
| tion of the State will be interested to 
Hospitat-surgical plans for teachers, dependents. CAR |CLOTHES learn that Schoolmen’s Week and the 
Southeastern Convention District will 


[come protection is truly BASIC protection. FOOD | HOME | hold their convention in the fall of the 
eo year in the future. In 1956 the regularly 
Practicauy mening: ie Soe eanEN a PINC OME. scheduled meeting for this school year 


will be held in April. The meeting for 
*$2,373,129.12 since 1950. the 1956-57 year will be held in Octo- 
ber. 











Economical group, individual plans serve 23,250 Pa. teachers. 
Accient benefits may be paid for 5 years. 
Derenvaste representatives; prompt benefit payments. 
Every authorized leave and vacation is covered. 


Recovery is quicker with peace-of-mind. 





Sickness benefits may be paid for 2 years. TRAVEL 
































MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY = 











vides suggestions for 
developing children. 
Watch for a new fold- 
er each month. 


M. EvizasetH MattTHEws' Associate Editor 
MarcaArET E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 


; P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. ' PSEA Headquarters Staff 
' EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. i 400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, your latest a Harvey E. GAYMAN 
FREE FOLDERS B Facts About Fears” child psychology folder; also send Executive Secretary and Editor 
3 information about your Accident & Sickness Protection [_] i A. CLAiR MOSER Raymonp C. WEBSTER 
Write for our folder, Hospital Protection [] Have representative call [] f Eucene P. BertIN  Herpert P. LAUTERBACH 
‘JEALOUS FEELINGS,”’ TEA Assistant Executive Secretaries 
in which a prominent ' MAME csne weet aceaease | UN Seae wiping i . 
; . STUDENT 1) Davin F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
child psychologist pro- fj 4 Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
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Announcing and 





THE NEW LITHOGRAPHED 1956 EDITION OF 











“GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 2-8 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 
will meet your classroom needs 


CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: 
@ Short independent lessons. 


e Assured readability at each 
grade level. 


e A flexible program which can be adapted 
to children’s interests and needs. 


Write for e Beautiful four-color illustrations and 

free covers. 

ENGLISH e A complete program for Grades 2-8, 
including texts, practice exercise books, 

WALL CHART manuals, and answer books. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS aiver coness, su. 


Summit, New Jersey ° Palo Alto, California ¢* Atlanta, Georgia °* Dallas, Texas 

















READING ROAD TO SPELLING 
for Grades 1 through 3 


Features a new and more natural way of teaching spelling by the Word- 
Group Method, with all words grouped according to ease and effectiveness 
of teaching and learning. Develops understanding and use of words in 
story context. Teaches pupils how to use the correct forms of capitalization 
and punctuation. Provides abundant review, reteaching, and testing activi- 
ties in spelling and related language-usage skills. Contains a complete guide- 
book program for each grade. 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR ARITHMETIC 
for Grades 3 through 6 


Thirty-two colorful, 16-page booklets (8 booklets for each grade) covering 
a wide range of materials—number tricks, puzzles, number and word 
games, brain teasers, historical stories, short cuts, number problems in- 
tegrated with science and social studies, etc. These booklets are designed 
to broaden the pupil’s experience with numbers and make his study of 
arithmetic richer, more interesting, more dynamic. 


Write for further information 


Kou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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The January Cover 


We continue in the JOURNAL feature 
articles on major Association activi- 
ties. Our lead article this month is 
about the National Education Associa- 
tion written by Mrs. Mildred S. Fen- 
ner, editor of the NEA Journal. 

Appropriately the cover concerns the 
NEA Headquarters Building, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The large photograph combines 
a part of the old building and a part 
of the new. Those of our members who 
took the trip to Washington during the 
Penn Hall Workshop will at once 
recognize NEA Headquarters as they 
saw it at that time. 

While the new construction reflects 
an unfinished appearance, the fact is 
that some of the floors are already 


_ occupied by NEA staff members. When 
_ this unit is completed the remainder 
| of the old building which has been 


_ occupied since the early twenties will 


be torn down and the building extended 
to Sixteenth Street. Following that an 
additional section will be added on 
Sixteenth Street and then our NEA 
Headquarters will be the modern, at- 
tractive office building as it appears in 
the photograph on the lower left of the 
cover. 

The artist in designing the cover 
recognized the great influence of the 
National Education Association. The 
scope of its activities not only embraces 
the teachers throughout the United 


| States and its territorial possessions, 
| but also extends to the teachers of the 





| 


world through active leadership in the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, to every 
state in the union through the State 
Teacher and Education Associations, 
and to all local communities through 
the affiliated local associations. 

Here, indeed, as Mrs. Fenner indi- 
cates in her article, is an organization 
ready and eager to serve the needs of 
its more than 600,000 members. 

We, in Pennsylvania, have a unique 
opportunity to hasten the completion 
of this modern and attractive Head- 
quarters Building. Our quota for the 
NEA building fund is $400,000. 
Through life memberships and cash 
contributions we are now at the half 
way mark. 

Let us hasten our efforts and bring 
to a reality this new and much needed 
Headquarters Building of our Na- 
tional Association in the Nation’s 


Capital. 
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AMERICA’S PROGRESS- Safety in the Coal Mine 





A RECENTLY-DEVISED and increasingly 
popular method of holding the roof firmly in 
place without timbers, is roof-bolting. Into holes 
drilled every few feet in the roof, expansion 
bolts are inserted and tightened—thus binding 
the weak roof layers together to form a strong 
beam that cannot collapse. 





ONE OF THE MAIN CONCERNS of the coal industry is the safety of miners. 
Coal producers today spend millions of dollars every year to improve working 
conditions in the mine. Educational programs teach miners safety on the job at 
all times. Safety equipment—air-flow meters, lamps and a multitude of other 
devices—incorporate the most modern scientific developments to protect the 
men at work. As a result, the safety record of the coal industry continues to 
improve every year. Above: A safety inspector checks the velocity of air flow. 
Air is forced through the mine by giant fans to remove dangerous gases. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





Se ee a ae a eae a ee a eee eee 
| Educational Section, National Coal Association 601s | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” (booklet on coal for inter- | 
| mediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of other teachers’ aids. | 
et FEL cr RR eel Ee NE ONE ee. ts | 
5 | CT a. OE eC LL PE ERE SE ed RIS LEE DT. BESTT Ae 

ROCK DUSTING—another important safety | 
measure used in coal mines—consists of spray- RC OR RB pI nee rie nea MPP EOAE RESP MERI ae ah els Fo UT OPE ap an eT Nr SEO rf 
ing the roof, walls and floor of the mine with Ni ieisonccinpnaeicseneandipinienaeincsicctal Zone......... Te NN OT | 
powdered limestone. This dilutes the coal dust | Position Or grade...........-.-sssssssssssessssneneserenensesnsnesnenssessnenenssessnsnssensnsnencnsnenenensnsnenenenanensnnnenes | 
in case of gas ignition and preventsits burning. , eA a 
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Editor, NEA Journal 


A Pennsylvania teacher whom we'll 
call Betsy Smith is a member of the 
National Education Association and 
sometimes she wonders: What differ- 
ence does the NEA really make to my 
own welfare? To my teaching? And 
what difference do I make to the NEA? 


NEA and Teacher Welfare 


Comes the time to pay dues. Betsy 
is making more money than ever be- 
fore, but living costs have risen faster 
than her salary has. She sighs as she 
takes from her slim purse the dollars 
necessary to pay her membership 
dues. She is a professional teacher and 
wants to do her part—but there is 
illness in the family and doctor bills 
have mounted. Also, this year she 
simply has to buy a new winter coat. 

Betsy is so busy with teaching, home 
obligations, and her community work 
that she does not always read carefully 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
or the NEA Journal. She therefore is 
not fully aware of the cause-and-effect 
relationship between the amount of her 
salary and the activity of her state 
and national education associations. 
That relationship exists, just the same. 

Betsy belongs to an active local as- 
sociation. Its salary committee writes 
to the NEA Research Division for 
salary facts and figures. The Research 
Division has more information on wel- 
fare of teachers than is available for 
any other profession. The facts are 
gathered regularly and presented ac- 
curately. In the files at NEA are many 
letters from local associations, saying 
that this information helped them get 
better salary schedules or an increase. 

The NEA cannot come into the 
schoolboard meeting in Betsy’s Penn- 
sylvania hometown and dictate what 
should be done about her salary, but 
it does do much to affect the salary 
situation. 

The thriftiest member of Betsy’s 
schoolboard, Mr. A, has listened to 
the radio and watched television. He 
has seen and heard the case for better 
schools—knows about teacher short- 
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The NEA Makes a Difference— 


MILDRED SANDISON FENNER 


age, the appalling facts on class size 
(40 in Betsy’s class!), the need for in- 
creased salaries to attract and hold 
teachers. From the radio last year 
there were 172,592,000 such impres- 
sions; from TV, 250,000,000. The 
NEA supplied facts to the Advertising 
Council, which provided an impressive 
proportion of these announcements. 

The NEA and the state associations, 
including Betsy’s own PSEA, working 
together have prepared interpretative 
films which have been seen by millions 
of people. “Skippy and the Three R’s,” 
for example, has been seen by 33,000, 
000 people over 127 TV stations. New- 
est is “Mike Makes His Mark.” 

Another member of the board, Mr. 
B, isn’t much of a radio or TV fan, 
but he reads newspapers and maga- 
zines. Last year he saw some of the 
eight million inches of advertising in 
the newspapers, proclaiming the case 
for adequately financed schools and 
better paid teachers. Here again Betsy 
owes thanks to the Advertising Council 
and to the NEA. 

In the magazines, Mr. B has seen 
many of the 400 articles on education 
and the schools which appeared last 
year. He is not aware, nor is Betsy 
perhaps, that the positive, constructive 
tone of most of these articles can be 
traced in part to the annual confer- 
ence sponsored by the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association and the NEA. 





Mivprep S. FENNER 


So Does Betsy! 


And so a Pennsylvania schoolboard 
makes its decision regarding a salary 
schedule for Betsy Smith and her fel- 
low teachers. Aware, on the one hand. 
of the comparative facts on salaries 
garnered by the NEA Research Di- 
vision for the local association, and 
conscious, on the other hand, of the 
present emergency in education which 
the NEA has helped to publicize, the 
board is more receptive to salary in- 
creases for teachers than it might 
otherwise be. Betsy Smith receives a 
raise—not as much as she deserves 
perhaps, but large enough to encom- 
pass, many times over, the dues of her 
professional organizations. 

In one way or another, the NEA has 
been working for increased salaries for 
the Betsy Smiths of this nation since 
the first meeting of the association, 
back in 1857 in Philadelphia. In those 
days, women teachers in Pennsylvania 
were receiving a monthly salary of 
$16.60; men teachers, $24. 

Over the years, at the annual meet- 
ings of the NEA, there have been dis- 
cussions of and resolutions on salaries. 
These have received much _ publicity 
and have helped determine the climate 
in which local schoolboards have made 
salary decisions. In 1940 the Associa- 
tion was called visionary with its pro- 
posal of a $2400 minimum salary for 
teachers. Its 1955 recommendation of 
$4200 seemed less visionary! 

The National Education Association 
also has an influence on Betsy’s tenure 
and retirement. In those states, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, which have tenure, 
it has come largely through the active 
leadership of the state association, co- 
ordinating the energy of individual 
teachers and local associations. The 
state associations in turn have relied 
heavily upon the NEA, which serves 
as a clearinghouse of information. 

Similarly, Betsy’s retirement pro- 
vision did not spring full-blown from 
the head of some Jove. Pennsylvania 
teachers have been protected by a 
statewide public-school employes’ re- 
tirement system since 1919 because the 
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Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion and cooperating local associations 
—fortified by facts, including many 
which the NEA had assembled—made 
their impact felt upon the Legislature. 

When Betsy retires, she will con- 
tinue to feel the results of her NEA 
membership. In 1954 Congress passed 
the Mason Bill, which provides for re- 
duction in income taxes of retired per- 
sons. The NEA was one of the main 
forces behind passage of this bill. Re- 
tired teachers saved as much as $240 
each on their last year’s federal income 
tax because of this legislation. 

We could enumerate other areas of 
teacher welfare—defense of the un- 
justly fired teacher, for example. Last 
year the NEA Tenure Committee con- 
sidered tenure cases involving 330 
personnel in 25 states and Alaska. 
Help needed ranged from advice to 
full investigations, in many cases re- 
sulting in restoration of positions to 
teachers. The NEA Defense Commis- 
sion defends teachers and_ schools 
against unmerited attacks or unfair 
treatment. Betsy and the board have 
heard that the Commission is cur- 
rently conducting an investigation in 
nearby New Jersey. 

In relatively new areas of teacher 
welfare, the Association carries on 
such activities as a travel service which 
last year enabled 1200 teachers (51 of 
them from Pennsylvania) to travel at 
reduced rates in the United States and 
33 foreign countries. 

The NEA Journal is carrying this 
school year a series on the NEA and 
teacher welfare. In these articles Betsy 
will find information with which to 
answer those who say professional or- 
ganization is ineffective in the field 
of teacher welfare. 


NEA and Improvement of Instruction 


We turn now to the influence of the 
NEA upon Betsy as a_ classroom 
teacher. What difference has the NEA 
made to her classroom instruction? 

Every development in educational 
philosophy, every experiment in meth- 
odology, every innovation in curricu- 
lum, every piece of research in child 
growth and development which has 
profoundly influenced teaching for the 
past 98 years has been given national 
impetus through conventions and pub- 
lications of the NEA and departments. 

That was true in the 1860’s when 
the theories and practices of Pesta- 
lozzi were spread over the nation 
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through discussions at the annual 
meetings of the NEA. It is true a 
hundredfold today when the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission issues pub- 
lications widely read and oft quoted; 
when the Journal informs the profes- 
sion what research says about teaching 
reading, spelling, foreign language, 
and the rest; when the NEA holds a 
highly successful annual regional con- 
ference, mobilizing the instructional 
resources of the entire Association. 

One of the great strengths of the 
National Education Association is the 
structure which enables it to work on 
the inclusive, over-all problems of the 
profession on the one hand and on the 
specialized, more sharply focused prob- 
lems of instruction in a particular field 
on the other hand. 

The NEA is the parent organization 
for 30 departments, many of which 
are working directly in the area of in- 
struction. (Pennsylvania teachers this 
year hold nine offices in these depart- 
ments.) The departments publish 23 
magazines, with emphasis on instruc- 
tion and administration. 

The Association for Curriculum De- 
velopment, an NEA department, has 
had a profound effect upon the cur- 
riculum. The Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education is rapidly 
expanding its services. For help in 
teaching exceptional children, Betsy 
can turn to another NEA Department 
—the International Council of Excep- 
tional Children. The NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction does much 
for those interested in the use of audio- 
visual materials in the classroom. 
Parenthetically, this department, work- 
ing with the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing passage by Congress of Public Law 
121, which saves users of educational 
films $6,000,000 in postage a year. 

Then there are the subject matter 
departments of the NEA—health, social 
studies, music, math, for example— 
which hold meetings. and issue publi- 
cations. One more meeting, one more 
publication—what difference do they 
make? Well, multiply all the meetings 
and all the publications by all the 
years since 1857 and you find why 
Betsy teaches the way she does, why 
her philosophy is what it is, why her 
teacher preparation was what it was, 
why standards of teacher qualification 
have been raised. 

NEA policy has always stressed 
high standards as a sound approach to 


balancing teacher supply and demand. 
This year the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards reports that teacher supply 
shows the first increase since 1950; 
that FTA college chapter memberships 
have risen 20%; that the number of 
states requiring the bachelor’s degree 
for elementary teachers has reached 
31; and that six additional states have 
fixed future deadlines for this require- 
ment. All these facts and factors affect 
Betsy Smith and her teaching. 

Since improved welfare for Betsy 
often results in better instruction for 
her students we are here including 
legislative efforts as part of the associa- 
tion’s activities on behalf of better 
classroom conditions. The NEA is the 
voice of the nation’s teachers in the 
nation’s capital. It speaks for the whole 
profession when educational legisla- 
tion, good or bad, is under considera- 
tion. It has brought to Congressional 
as well as public attention the appalling 
facts on building and teacher shortage. 

If and when federal aid to educa- 
tion comes, it will be due in part to the 
influence of Betsy Smith and her col- 
leagues—who working through local, 
state, and national associations—have 
interpreted needs to the public and to 
Congress. 


Each Member Counts 
Not only does the NEA make a dif- 


ference to Betsy’s welfare and teach- 
ing; Betsy makes a difference to the 
NEA. Her state, with 47,177 members, 
has the largest NEA membership of 
any state in the Union. Through par- 
ticipation in local and state associa- 
tions, which are affiliated with the 
NEA, Betsy helps to shape policy. Last 
summer at the NEA Representative 
Assembly meeting, 290 Pennsylvania 
delegates—following the mandates of 
the teachers back home—participated 
in conducting official NEA business. 

Betsy can also make her influence 
count through discussions with the 
three NEA state directors, Harvey E. 
Gayman, G. Baker Thompson, and 
Audrey S. Graham, or with the fifteen 
Pennsylvania members of NEA com- 
missions, committees, and department 
officers. She can write articles for NEA 
publications. In many, many ways the 
National Education Association gives 
the individual teacher the opportunity 
to extend her influence beyond her 
classroom walls or beyond the borders 
of Pennsylvania. 
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The White House Conference— 
Spotlight on Education 


RALPH C. SWAN 


Acting Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HAT shall we teach in our schools? 

How can we get enough good 
teachers? How can we finance our 
schools? These and several other re- 
lated questions formed the agenda of 
a work conference of nearly 2,000 lay 
citizens and educators, November 28 
to December 1, 1955, inclusive. 

Delegates from every one of our 48 
States and our Territories assembled 
in Washington, D. C., in response to 
a call from the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, to con- 
sider some of the most pressing prob- 
lems in education and to offer some 
suggestions. In an address, filmed for 
the opening session of the White House 
Conference, President Eisenhower said, 
“When sensible Americans—men and 
women—sit down together to discuss 
a problem in the hope of achieving a 
solution that is good for the whole 
nation, something sensible comes out. 
We don’t have crackpot ideas. We 
don’t have doctrinaire opinions or so- 
lutions.” 

In the White House Conference 
Pennsylvania was represented by a to- 
tal of 94 delegates, nearly two-thirds 
of whom were lay persons. The total 
conference was composed of about the 
same proportions, one-third educators 
and two-thirds lay persons. 

The participants from Pennsylvania 
were in evidence everywhere, being ex- 
ceeded in numbers by only two states, 
New York and California. Well pre- 
pared for the national conference by 
their previous experience in the Penn- 
sylvania Conference, held April 14 and 
15, 1955, the Pennsylvania delegates 
were to be found at 94 of the 166 con- 
ference round tables. By means of an 
IBM machine, all round table groups 
were so arranged that not more than 
one person from any state or territory 
sat in the same group. 

As an example of the diffusion of 
interests and vocations, at the round 
table at which the writer sat were the 
following other members: a rancher 
from Montana; a Wall Street broker; 
a Los Angeles lawyer and member of 
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the school board; the owner of a large 
construction company in Kansas; a 
lady who supervised the welfare work 
in eight Virginia counties; the presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
University Women from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; the city manager of Lowell, 
Massachusetts; the president of a negro 
junior college in Mississippi; a sixth 
grade teacher from Iowa; and a mill 
owner from Alabama. This variety of 
interests, vocations, and localities was 
characteristic of each of the 166 round 
tables consisting of eleven members 
and the discussion leader chosen by 
the group, except for the first session 
in which discussion leaders had been 
appointed from the lists of delegates 
submitted prior to the conference. 
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an 
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The White House Conference was 
not a government agency charged with 
the responsibility of improving our 
schools. It was instead a question-ask- 
ing and sight-raising affair, taking in- 
ventory and comparing needs, and 
suggesting ways, means, and proposals 
at all levels of operation—the local, 
county, state, and federal levels. It was 
a process of bringing together people 
from many walks of life as a base 
around which public opinion can form 
and upon which our government can 
draw in mapping out its course of 
action. 

Of course the real values accrue to 
the thousands of communities which 
have held local conferences before or 
will hold them after the national con- 
ference. By these numerous local con- 
ferences the average citizen comes to 
grips with the needs of his schools and 
also learns of the basic role the schools 
play in our American way of life, in 
improving our standards of living, and 
in building a strong Nation ever ready 





and willing to support the cause of 
democratic living and good citizenship. 


Skills of Communication Plus 

Preceded by a briefing address, as 
part of the plan for all six conference 
topics, the various delegates moved 
into their discussion of the first topic 
—What Should Our Schools Accom- 
plish? 

The first report, made up from the 
findings of all conference round tables 
and which was distilled into a docu- 
ment showing the thinking of an “indi- 
cated majority,” had certain basic 
premises: 

1. “The people of the United States 
have inherited a commitment, and have 
the responsibility to provide for all a 
full opportunity for a free public edu- 
cation regardless of physical, intellec- 
tual, social or emotional differences, or 
of race, creed, or religion.” 

The Conference believed the choice 
should be left open as to whether par- 
ents choose public or private schools 
for the education of their children. Re- 
gardless of the agency providing the 
education, it was thought that, “Edu- 
cation is a sound and necessary invest- 
ment in the future well-being of our 
nation and its citizens.” 

The Conference placed first empha- 
sis on “the fundamental skills of com- 
munication”—reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

High on the list of goals for our 
schools were a knowledge of history 
and the appreciation of our democratic 
heritage, together with our civic rights 
and responsibilities. 

The Conference groups would also 





have our schools teach “respect and | 


appreciation for human values and for | 


the beliefs of others,” certainly a badly- 


needed trait in people, the world over, | 


in our times. Good work habits, a} 
sense of moral and spiritual values, an | 


appreciation and self-expression in the 


arts, as well as good mental and phys: 


ical health, were still other goals of} 


our schools. 
“. . provision for the stimulation 
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and development of the useful talents’ 


of all children, including the retarded, 
average, and gifted children.” Another 
goa! would indicate that no child is to 
be neglected in our American educa- 
tional system. 

While some persons may criticize 
these goals as not being specific 
enough. yet it was the consensus that 
the goals needed to be stated in broad 
terms, thus permitting each state and 
each locality to spell out the details 
as they thought best fitted the needs of 
their own states or schools. 


Organize Efficiently 

After a briefing address on the sec- 
ond topic of the Conference, “In What 
Ways Can We Organize Our School 
Systems More Efficiently and Econom- 
ically?”, the nearly 2,000 participants 
again returned to their same round 
tables to discuss the new topic. 

It was the consensus, “that there is 
a high correlation between a good edu- 
cational program; getting and keeping 
good teachers; properly financing 
school buildings and operating schools 
and a school district organization 
which is large enough to provide good 
educational leadership, skilled teach- 
ers, and adequate facilities.” 

Organization was thought of as the 
“vehicle for action” in providing a 
broad and inclusive program of in- 
struction for all children. 

It was commonly agreed that we 
need school units large enough to 
“have the resources and pupils suff- 
cient to offer efficiently and econom- 
ically a comprehensive educational 
program of elementary and secondary 
education; be able to maintain a com- 
petent, well-balanced staff of teachers; 
be able to marshal sufficient wealth to 
finance a school program,” and yet 
“be small enough so as not to lose the 
advantages of community contact and 
local control, nor the response to pub- 
lic will.” 

In the opening address it was noted 
that in 1930 our Nation had over 125,- 
000 school districts. In the intervening 
years this number has been decreased 
to 69,000. 

In all too many cases, “Our present 
school district structure is out of gear 
with the needs of this mid-century year 
and is so anemic we cannot pour 
enough money into it to provide the 
robust kind of an educational program 
needed. 

“The participants of this Confer- 
ence recognize that if we are to suc- 
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ceed in providing schools that operate 
efficiently and economically, every lev- 
el of organization for education must 
be taken into account.” 


Building Needs 


Opening remarks on the third topic 
of the Conference, “What Are Our 
School Building Needs?”, were pre- 
sented to the entire group, after which 
each participant again returned to his 
respective round table group. 
In response to the suggested ques- 
tion, posed to all tables, “Are there 
any states represented at your table, 
which, under present plans, can meet 
all their building needs, in the next 
five years?”, the consensus was: “No 
state represented has demonstrated fi- 
nancial incapacity to build the schools 
it will need during the next five years. 
But, with the exception of a few states, 
none of the states presently has plans 
which indicate a political determina- 
tion powerful enough to overcome all 
of the obstacles.” 
Among the obstacles noted, and their 
suggested solutions, a few are here 
listed: 
1—Lack of cooperative effort to secure 
efficient administration 
Solution—Presentation graphically 
of accurate data to the public, in 
the hope that an intelligent elector- 
ate will meet the problem at the 
local and state level. 

2-—State laws limiting bonding ca- 
pacity 
Solution—More realistic bonded 
indebtedness regulation. 

3—Failure of state laws to equalize tax 
values 
Solution—Equalized valuation on 
a state-wide basis. 

4—Mobility of population; increase in 
birth rate; influx of new popula- 
tion 
Solutions—Federal aid to impacted 
areas; better advance planning for 
new areas. 

5—Community lacks financial ability 
to support minimum construction 
needs 
Solutions—A State Planning Com- 
mission to study needs of impover- 
ished districts; state assistance for 
capital outlay. 





6—Community resists additional taxa- 
tion; and community resists con- 
solidation of districts 
No given solutions. 
The Conference voted approximate- 
ly 2 to 1 for some form of Federal aid 





to schools. However, the majority of 
those voting for Federal aid would 
confine such aid to building purposes 
only. It was recommended that the 
Federal government have no control 
whatsoever over school building plans 
and specifications. 

Some felt that the terms basic and 
desirable facilities should be particu- 
larized. Listed basic facilities for an 
elementary school were given as: ade- 
quate site; classrooms including kin- 
dergarten; office facilities; space for 
assembly and cafeteria activities or a 
multi-purpose room; physical educa- 
tion and playground facilities; an 
equipped health unit; teachers’ room; 
service and sanitary facilities; toilet 
rooms; custodial and storage rooms. 
Desirable, but not mandatory, facili- 
ties should include special service 
rooms, library, and visual aid facili- 
ties. 

Basic and desirable facilities for sec- 
ondary schools include: adequate site; 
general classrooms; special classrooms 
for science, art, home-making, music, 
industrial arts, and for vocational edu- 
cation; boys’ and girls’ physical edu- 
cation; offices; library and textbook 
rooms; cafeteria; auditorium; health 
unit; teachers’ lounge; locker facili- 
ties for students. Desirable, but not 
mandatory,—swimming pool, visual 
aid facilities. 

Double-shift use of buildings was 
considered highly undesirable and to 
be used only in emergency situations, 
but not as a substitute for an adequate 
building program. 

Certainly, “present crowded condi- 
tions in the schools should not be ac- 
cepted as permanent standards.” 

“Remodeling of buildings, where a 
more adequate plant would result, 
should be carefully considered.” 

On the question of extending the 
school-day or school-year use of build- 
ings, some recommended a study; 
some recommended caution in consid- 
ering such proposals; while some 
tables omitted the topic entirely. 

There was consensus that “buildings 
should be open for evening classes, 
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recreation, and general civic and com- 
munity purposes, with school purposes 


having high priority. . . .” 
No Simple Solution 

Topic IV of the Conference, “How 
Can We Get Enough Good Teachers, 
and Keep Them?” was, as usual, pre- 
ceded by an address to the entire group 
on this subject. 

Each delegate then went to his 
round table group. 

The Conference noted first, “The 
American public must be awakened to 
the fact that teachers work with our 
most precious resource—-our  chil- 
dren.” 

While it was commonly thought that 
the salary structure must be high 
enough and flexible enough to com- 
pete with other fields bidding for qual- 
ity manpower, it was also recognized 
that such factors as prestige and status 
in the community, comparable to other 
professions, and making the work of 
a teacher more attractive, are also im- 
portant elements in securing and keep- 
ing good teachers. 

Discussion centered on a good teach- 
er with this definition resulting: “A 
good teacher is one who has an active 
interest in children and youth; has a 
broad educational background; is pro- 
fessionally qualified and competent; 
possesses good physical and mental 
health; has a good moral character; 
manifests a desire for improvement; 
can work constructively with other 
professional workers, parents, and the 
community; and is proud of teaching 
as a profession.” 

Suggested avenues of increasing the 
teacher supply were: recruitment of 
high school youth by the example of 
dedicated and inspired teachers, by 
Future Teacher of America clubs, by 
participation in Career Days and other 
guidance activities focused upon teach- 
ing; also by extending public and pri- 
vate scholarships and other grants to 
qualified teacher candidates, and en- 
listing all community agencies in re- 
cruiting of candidates. 

The Conference definitely was op- 
posed to lowering the standards of 
teacher preparation as a means of se- 
curing more teachers. Instead, it was 
felt our programs of teacher training 
should be improved with a review and 
evaluation in “making them as chal- 
lenging, effective, and attractive as 
possible.” 

Among other means of securing 
teachers were: use of former qualified 
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teachers with provision for practical 
and dynamic retraining programs; 
scholarships for pre-service and in- 
service training; changes in restric- 
tive tenure and employment laws; re- 
laxation of compulsory retirement pro- 
visions; part-time employment; and 
reciprocity agreements between states. 

More information was asked on the 
use of carefully selected college grad- 
uates who lacked teacher training. 

To make the teaching profession 
more attractive, it was suggested that 
teachers be relieved from non-profes- 
sional duties, and that consu!tants and 
supervisory services be _ provided. 
Other incentives included: consolida- 
tion to secure good age grouping, good 
buildings, and good school environ- 
ment; also the provision and more ef- 
fective use of good equipment, library 
service, teaching materials, including 
visual aids, sound films, and television. 

Teacher aids, it was thought, need 
more study and experimentation. 

Certainly, if teachers are to be re- 
tained, there needs to be job satisfac- 
tion resulting from good personnel re- 
lationships, good working conditions, 
a salary schedule commensurate with 
other professions, assistance and in- 
training for teachers, and 
strengthened policies relating to re- 
tirement, group insurance, leaves of 
absence, and released time for profes- 
sional meetings and courses. 


service 


Money for Schools 

Following the address on Topic V, 
“How Can We Finance Our Schools 
—Build and Operate Them?”, the var- 
ious round table groups assembled 
for discussion. 

It was the consensus that educa- 
tion is a function of the state whose 
responsibility it is “to provide for all 
its children an opportunity for a mini- 
mum of twelve years of public school 
education.” 

Organization to eliminate inefficient 
and ineffective school districts in both 
the elementary and secondary fields 
was emphasized. It was realized that 
any fair and adequate program of fi- 
nancing schools is based on adequate 
organization. 

Some suggestions for better financ- 
ing were: 

“Re-examination and periodical re- 
view of the legal restrictions on bor- 
rowing and taxing powers for school 
purposes leading toward easing such 
restrictions. . . .” 

“Each state should base its taxing 


power on property through an equal- 
ized assessed valuation and on the 
basis of state-wide, uniform stand- 
ards... .” 

“All taxable property should be kept 
on the tax rolls, and there should be 
continuous reappraisal of property val- 
ues.” 

“|. . State aid should be increased 
to provide, after a fair local levy. a 
basic program on an equalized basis.” 

“A substantial majority felt that 
some states do not have sufficient fi- 
nancial resources to take care of the 
essential needs of the schools.” 

“The participants approved by a 
ratio of more than two to one the 
proposition that the Federal Govern. 
ment should increase its financial par- 
ticipation in public education. Of 
those favoring such increase, the over- 
whelming majority approved an in- 
crease in Federal funds for school 


building construction. On the issue of 
Federal funds to the states for local 
school operation, the participants di- 
vided almost evenly. A very small 
minority was opposed to Federal aid [ 
for education in any form. 


2” 





“A majority agreed that all states 
and territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia should be eligible for Federal 
funds but that they should be granted 
only on the basis of demonstrated 
needs.” 

“Federal aid should never be per- 
mitted to become a deterrent to state 
and local initiative in education.” 

“The administration of Federal 
funds should be through the appropri- 
ate state agency for education. This 
state agency should determine the rel- 
ative needs of local school districts.” 

“The delegates almost unanimously 
opposed any Federal control over edu- 
cational use of funds in local school 
districts. Accounting by the states to 


the Federal Government for fiscal pur-| 
poses was not interpreted as Federal] 


control of education.” 
It was recognized that non-public 


schools were likewise “probably having} 
financial difficulties in meeting their} 


needs.” 
“While the participants recognized 
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the right of parents to educate their ° 
children in non-public schools in ac- 
cordance with American tradition, a 
large majority of the participants did 
not favor the use of tax funds for sup- 
port of non-public educational insti- 
tutions.” 

“A smaller number of participants 
discussed the matter of health and 
welfare benefits to pupils of non-public 
schools. Among these participants 
there was considerable sentiment that 
such services should not be denied to 


these pupils.” 


“The problem of financing our 
schools, however, is not lack of ca- 
pacity to support education adequate- 
ly. The problem is national determi- 
nation to apply enough of our avail- 
able resources to the job.” 

“The destiny of our children and 
our free society demands that we use 
more of our wealth for education.” 


Public Interest 


The sixth and final topic discussed 
in the White House Conference, “How 
Can We Obtain a Continuing Public 
Interest in Education,” was also pre- 
ceded by an address. 





Among the planners of the Confer- 
ence, there was a consensus that public 
interest in the public schools deserves 
equal emphasis with the other major 
problems on the program. 

The philosophy of public interest is 
well stated in the opening paragraph 
under this topic—‘Education, as an 
American heritage, is a public enter- 
prise and responsibility, basic to de- 
mocracy, and as such requires for its 
wholesome growth the active concern, 
support, and participation of the pub- 
lie.” 

It was stated, “In the final analysis, 
a fine quality educational program 
through the radiance and enthusiasm 
of its teachers and pupils is its own 
best ambassador.” 

Other activities helping to create 
public interest in education were given 
as: “Activities of the Parent-Teacher 
organizations and similar groups; ob- 
servance of special days and weeks de- 
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voted to education; wise use of tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers; forma- 
tion of study groups; local confer- 
ences; board-appointed lay advisory 
committees; counsel groups; safety 
patrols; scheduled individual parent 
and teacher conferences; school 
newspapers; community use of school 
buildings; extracurricular activities; 
illustrated annual reports by school 
boards; class reunions; student par- 
ticipation in community activities; 
teacher participation in community af- 
fairs.” 

Recommendations to encourage a 
continuing interest in education at lo- 
cal, state, and national levels were 
given as: 

1—“A continuation of the White 
House Conference on Education to 
be held periodically at national, 
state, and local levels.” 

2—“The setting aside and more effec- 
tive use of additional channels for 
educational television.” 

3—‘‘School board meetings in all com- 
munities should be open to the 
public and citizens encouraged to 
attend them.” 

4—*All citizens should be encouraged 
to participate more in school cam- 
paigns and to’go to the polls at 
school elections.” 

5—‘There should be greater empha- 
sis on instruction of students in the 
organization, financing, and _ pur- 
poses of public and non-public 
schools.” 

6—“Initiation by boards of education 
of programs that relate to educa- 
tional matters.” 

7—“Encourage cooperative relation- 
ship between school and public li- 
braries.” 

8—“Encourage local and national pub- 
lications to publicize the names 
and accomplishments of outstand- 
ing students in the community, 
state, and nation in the same man- 
ner they do outstanding athletes.” 

9—Public relations should be an or- 
ganized and planned part of every 
school program.” 


At the Pennsylvania Headquarters 
in the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., many interesting side- 
lights and comments came to light. 

Pennsylvania participants made fre- 
quent use of the Headquarters Suite 
and also had a late afternoon tea, held 
between conference sessions, as a kind 
of informal get-together. 

From such contacts there was a very 


definite feeling of satisfaction with the 
organization of the entire Conference, 
with the widely varied table grouping, 
and especially with the fine attitude of 
the participants. 

Throughout the Conference, our 
Pennsylvania delegates reported that 
in their contacts there was found an 
earnestness and a sincere desire of all 
to attack the topics constructively. 

It was frequently heard from our 
Pennsylvania delegates that the real 
value of the White House Conference 
on Education accrues to the impetus 
given our efforts on the home front 
to improve education. 

The Conference has well served 
to emphasize the importance of edu- 
cation to our national well-being. It 
has also served as a stock-taking of 
our strengths and weaknesses on all 
levels of organization—local, state, 
and national. It also served to show 
how citizens wish to support and have 
participation in the various phases of 
education at the several levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover, the White House Confer- 
ence has put the spotlight on educa- 
tion, bringing it home to the people, 
who support the schools, and helping 
to raise the sights of all as to the 
importance of education in our Amer- 
ican democracy. 


A New Teacher’s Report 


A letter from Mrs. John C. Morgan, 
who teaches sixth grade in Springfield 
Township, Montgomery County, pays 
high tribute to the school administra- 
tion for the careful orientation and 
welcome given her by the school sys- 
tem. We quote from Mrs. Morgan’s 
letter: 

“Our supervisors were responsible 
for one of the most wonderful experi- 
ences in my life this week and I would 
like to share the idea with others. 

“All new teachers in our township 
were personally escorted through all 
the buildings (six) to meet all the 
elementary teachers and really look 
over the work displayed there. At the 
end of a very enjoyable and educa- 
tional afternoon, we had tea together 
—teachers and supervisors from all 
the buildings. 

“T have been in many school dis- 
tricts, both here and in Missouri, and 
I have never seen anything that equals 
this ‘Caravan Tea’ for creating good 
feeling among teachers and an honest 
sharing of ideas all around.” 
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Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Pennsylvania 


DAVID F. STAFFORD 


Headquarters Staff 
Harrisburg 


Source of Data 
In September, 1955, the Pennsylva- 


nia State Education Association sent 
out questionnaires to all institutions of 
higher learning in the Commonwealth 
which are legally authorized to educate 
teachers. This included 14 teachers col- 
leges and 57 other institutions of high- 
er learning. Replies were received from 
all of the teachers colleges and from 
50, or 87.7 per cent, of the other insti- 
tutions. 

The items asked for in the question- 
naire were: 1. Number of persons grad- 
uated prepared to teach; 2. number of 
that group who entered teaching in 
Pennsylvania, number who entered 
teaching outside Pennsylvania, number 
who accepted positions in industry, and 
the number who went into the Armed 
Forces; 3. the average starting salary, 
if available, of graduates who took 
positions in teaching and in industry; 
and 4. the adequacy of teaching facili- 
ties to provide sufficient teachers. 


Where Do Teachers Go from College 


It is apparent from Table I that 
teachers colleges graduate a_ larger 
number of teachers per year than do 
the other educational institutions, and 
that a substantially larger per cent of 
the teacher college graduates actually 
go into teaching in Pennsylvania. 

Quite a number of teacher graduates 
are required by law to go into the 
Armed Forces. Since these persons can- 
not be considered as deliberately leav- 
ing the teaching field, we shall delete 
them from the total number of gradu- 
ates and will not consider them as 
available for teaching until they come 
out of the Armed Forces. 

Exclusive of those who went into the 
Armed Forces, there were 3,899 gradu- 
ates of teachers colleges reported for 
the two year period. Of that number, 
2,949, or 75.6 per cent, accepted teach- 
ing positions in Pennsylvania; 501, or 
12.9 per cent, entered teaching posi- 
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tions outside Pennsylvania; 101, or 2.6 
per cent, went into positions in indus- 
try; and the balance, amounting to 
348, or 8.9 per cent, were unspecified. 

Exclusive of those who went into the 
Armed Forces, there were 3,886 teach- 
er graduates reported for the two year 
period by other educational institu- 
tions. Of that number, 2,168, or 55.8 
per cent, entered teaching in Pennsy]l- 
vania; 839, or 21.6 per cent, entered 
teaching outside Pennsylvania; 253, or 
6.5 per cent, accepted positions in in- 
dustry; and 626, or 16.1 per cent, were 
unspecified. See Table I. 


teaching positions in Pennsylvania, 2, 


entered teaching positions outside 
Pennsylvania, and 3. went into indus. 
try. This data indicates that teacher 
graduates receive substantially higher 
salaries by accepting positions in in- 
dustry or by entering teaching in other 
states than they do if they take teach- 
ing positions in Pennsylvania. 

The 1954-55 teacher graduates who 
went into industry apparently received 
an average beginning salary amounting 
to $654 more than the average begin- 
ning salary of the teacher graduates 
who started teaching in Pennsylvania. 
Six hundred fifty-four dollars is rough- 
ly the equivalent of 314 Pennsylvania 
teacher annual salary increments. Thus, 
the teacher graduate would have to 
teach in the Pennsylvania school sys- 


tem more than three years to equal the | 


average beginning salary of his col- 
league who started in industry. 

At the same time the teacher gradu- 
ates who started teaching outside 
Pennsylvania are reported to have re- 
ceived an average beginning salary 


TABLEI 


Number of Graduates, Type of Position Taken And 
Average Salary Received, 1953-54 and 1954-55 


1953-54 


1954-55 





Number of Graduates and 
Per cent of Total in Each Category 


Number of Graduates and 
Per cent of Total in Each Category 





Type of 

















Position Teachers % of Other In- % of Teachers %o of Other In- % of 
Taken Colleges Total stitutions Total Colleges Total stitutions Total 
Teaching 

in Penna. 1,511 63.6% 1,023 48.8% 1,438 67.0% 1,145 54.1% 
Teaching 

Outside Pa. 251 10.6 403 19.2 250 LE? 436 20.6 
In Industry 48 2.0 140 6.7 53 2.0 113 5.3 
In Armed 

Forces 399 16.8 194. 9.3 222 10.3 131 6.2 
Other 165 7.0 335 16.0 183 8.5 291 13.8 

Total 2,374 100.0% 2,095 100.0% 2,146 100.0% 2,116 100.0% 








It is clear that teachers graduating 
from college go into a multitude of dif- 
ferent occupations. The above data in- 
dicates, however, that substantially 
fewer of the graduates of teachers col- 
leges stray from the Pennsylvania 
teaching profession than do the teacher 
graduates of other institutions. Table 
I also shows that 34.3 per cent of the 
teacher graduates of all institutions, ex- 
clusive of those who went into the 
Armed Forces, did not take teaching 
positions in Pennsylvania. 


What Salary Do They Receive 


Table II shows the relative salaries 
received by teacher graduates from 
Pennsylvania schools who: 1. Entered 


amounting to $294 more than the 
teacher graduate starting in Pennsylva- 


nia. Two hundred ninety-four dollars f 
is roughly the equivalent of 114 Penn- [ 


sylvania teacher annual salary incre- 
ments. Thus, the teacher graduate 
would have to teach in the Pennsylva- 
nia school system two years before he 


would be receiving as much as the} 


teacher graduates who started teaching 
outside the State. 


Supply and Demand 

Fifty-two of the 64 institutions re- 
turning questionnaires (13 of the 14 
teachers colleges and 39 of the 50 other 


ee 





institutions) indicate a belief that the f 


teacher supply is critically inadequate 
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TABLE II 
A Comparison of Average Beginning Salaries Received 
by Teacher Graduates Who Started Teaching in 
Pennsylvania, Outside Pennsylvania, and Who Went into Industry 


Beginning Salaries 

















1953-54 1954-55 
Teachers Other Teachers Other 
Type of Position Colleges Institutions Colleges Institutions 
Teaching in Pa. $2,893 $2,847 $3,067 $2,980 
Teaching outside Pa. 3,162 3,136 3,345 3.291 
Industrial Position 3,525 3,401 3,767 3,589 








to meet the demand. Eleven of the 64 
made no comment on teacher supply. 
One feels that the supply is adequate. 

The schools are not in as complete 
agreement on the cause of the shortage 
or its solution, however. Eleven of the 
14 teachers colleges and 10 of the 
other institutions express the belief 
that the teacher education facilities 
are inadequate. Only one of the 
teachers colleges and 22 of the other 
institutions indicate a _ belief that 
facilities are adequate. None of the 
teachers colleges and only 10 of the 
other institutions feel that the teacher 
shortage can be solved by improving 
teacher recruitment. Six of the 64 men- 
tion salaries as a deterrent to increas- 
ing the supply of teachers. 

Apparently the teachers colleges need 
more teacher education facilities to 
enable them to educate more teachers, 
and the other institutions have a need 
for a more effective means of recruiting 
teachers and steering teacher graduates 
into the Pennsylvania school system. 

The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, earlier this year, estimated that 
Pennsylvania will require from 5,000 
to 6,000 new teachers each year for the 
next ten years. If the teacher-education 
institutions of the Commonwealth con- 
tinue to turn out no more than 4,000 
to 4,500 qualified school teachers per 
year and 15 to 25 per cent of these go 
into the armed forces, and only 65 per 
cent of these can be expected to go 
into teaching in Pennsylvania, then the 
Pennsylvania schools will have to look 
elsewhere for people to fill the gap. 
What are the other possible sources? 

Possible other sources are: 

1. Qualified former teachers 

2. Veterans returning from the Armed 
Forces who are qualified to teach 

3. Individuals who may qualify for 
emergency or temporary certificates 

4. Teachers coming into Pennsylvania 
from other states. 


Conclusions 
There are three obvious conclusions 
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to be drawn from this data. They are: 
1. Teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania 
are still too low and must be increased; 
2. The number of fully qualified teach- 
ers graduated each year in Pennsylva- 
nia must be increased substantially to 
meet the estimated need of 5,000 to 
6,000 teachers annually for the next 
ten years; and 3. Some means must be 
developed for insuring that a larger 
percentage of teacher graduates will 
actually teach in the Pennsylvania 
schools. 

The problems facing the Pennsylva- 
nia school system are serious, and they 
must be solved or the children of 
Pennsylvania, and ultimately the econ- 
omy of Pennsylvania, must pay the in- 
evitable penalty for too few qualified 
and too many poorly prepared teach- 
ers. Pennsylvania has the resources, 
both human and material, to provide 
an excellent teaching staff. 





A Letter to Parents 
Dear Friends: 


I hope I may be calling you that 
very soon—since we will be working 
together to make this next school year 
a very happy one for your little sec- 
ond grader. It made me happy to have 
your little one assigned to me and | 
want you to know that I shall do every- 
thing possible to make this a year of 
happy learning. There will be many 
things not in the school books with 
which [| shall ask you to help from 
time to time. We know that it is just 
as important for our children to learn 
to respect authority, other children’s 
rights and property, how to get along 
with each other, what is right and 
what is wrong. All these will help to 
make for better and happier living, 
both for your child and you. 

Please feel free at any time, on any 
school day, to come to me if there are 
problems or difficulties. Seven-year- 
olds are worriers. This is a character- 
istic teachers understand. If you un- 


derstand it, too, you will be better 
able to sympathize. A child’s prob- 
lems and worries seem small to us... 
but to a child they loom large. By 
working together we can help our chil- 
dren best. 

If there is ever anything you want 
me to know about your little one 
which will make me understand him 
better—or be able to help in any way 
at all—please tell me or write me. I 
shall appreciate this more than I can 
say. 

This letter is closed with my sincere 
wish for a year of happy school days 
for your little one, and of my learning 
to know you personally, not only as 
parents, but as friends. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mrs. MARGARETHE KROEN 
Second Grade Teacher 
Harmony Township School 
Beaver County 





There Was A Child 
Went Forth 


“There was a child went forth every 
day; 

And the first object he look’d upon, 
that object he became; 

The mother at home, quietly placing 
the dishes on the supper table; 

The mother with mild words. . . 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, mean, 
anger’d, unjust; 

The blow, the quick loud word .. . 

The family usages, the language, the 
company... 

Affection that will not be gainsaid— 
the sense of what is real... 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts 
of night-time—the curious whether 
and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, 
or is it all flashes and specks? 
Men and women crowding fast in the 

streets... 

The streets themselves . . . 

Vehicles . 

Shadows . 

The hurrying tumbling waves... 

The horizon’s edge .. . 

These became part of that child who 
then went forth every day, and who 
now goes, and will always go forth 
every day.” 

—Watt WHITMAN 
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Learning Spanish Can Be Fun 


SAMUEL RUBIN 


George Taylor School 
Croydon, Bristol Township 


: decision to teach Spanish in the 
sixth grade of our school came 
about because of a real community 
need. For several years our area has 
lured many Spanish-speaking workers 
to the many farms nearby. The for- 
eign language was accepted as some- 
thing very strange and many could 
not resist laughing when the odd 
sounding words were spoken. 

Since our course of study for the 
sixth grade includes Central and South 
America, I accepted the challenge to 
try to change the attitude about Span- 
ish and bring about a better under- 
standing of another language. One of 
the objectives in teaching about Latin 
America is “to lead to a better under- 
standing of our neighbors.” The teach- 
ing of Spanish can be a great moti- 
vating factor in accomplishing this ob- 
jective. 


For Better Understanding 


The purpose of promoting friend- 
ship and understanding will be de- 
feated unless the children show friend- 
ship, understanding, and_ willingness 
to learn from our next door neighbors. 

Many children will be extremely 
grateful for the opportunity to learn 
to read and write another language. 
Many will feel proud of the bi-lingual 
accomplishment instead of trying to 
conceal it. Enthusiasm for, and enjoy- 
ment of, Spanish are important in 
building constructive attitude and 
should be apparent in every lesson. 

The attitude of the public seems to 
be favorable toward the teaching of 
conversational Spanish. This may be 
due to the practical need for languages 
of all kinds in this small world, and 
to the idealistic belief that we can 
strengthen hemispheric solidarity. 


Commercial Importance 


In the vocational and commercial 
field, a knowledge of conversational 
and commercial Spanish will be of 
great value to the individual who ex- 
pects to have business and industrial 
relations with Latin America. 

The recent business activity be- 
tween our nearby U. S. Steel plant and 
its subsidiary in Venezuela attests to 
the practical need for good relations 
between our peoples and the value of 
knowing their language can easily be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

A plan was set up in my classroom 
for a daily thirty-minute beginners’ 
Spanish class. The Spanish class was 
limited to twelve pupils and selection 
was on the basis of superior classwork 
so that time would not be taken from 
basic subjects. 


_ 


Games, songs, posters, and can la- 
bels were the first means of introduc- 
ing the children to the Spanish lan- 
guage. Most children were greatly sur- 
prised to find that one of their favor- 
ite foods, chili con carne, was a Span- 
ish phrase already familiar to them. 
A poster with a bowl of beans and the 
caption “los frijoles” and a flag cap- 
tioned “la bandera” were used in class 
to build up an easy vocabulary. 

Using this method the children 
quickly learned the names for win- 
dow, table, door, blackboard, chalk, 
book, etc. A very important step was 
taken in arithmetic when the children 


learned to count to thirty and were | 


able to do problems and answer in 
Spanish. 

After our daily opening exercises we 
recited the day, month, and date in 


Spanish. The children easily learned 


“los dias de la semana.” 


Records were of value both for pro- § 
nunciation and variation in drill work. 7 
Mistakes were easily corrected by [ 


using the records. The school music 


teacher gave her full cooperation to bs 
the Spanish instruction by occasion- § 
ally using Spanish songs and records. | 


Children were each assigned a Span- 


ish name and called by that name in : 
the classroom. The children who were 


not members of the Spanish Club were 
also given their names in Spanish, 
Making color charts was a successful 
way of learning color names and so 
more Spanish words. “;Como esta 
usted?” (How are You?) “Buenos 
dios” (Good day)—these were greet- 


ings easily learned and frequently [ 


heard. 


In the classroom children asked and | 
answered questions like these: “:Cuan- 


tos anos tiene usted?” (How old are 
you?) “;De qué color es su vestido?” 


(What color is your dress?) Spanish : 


was now heard frequently and spon- 


taneously from all members of the 


class. At the present time we are learn- 
ing how to tell time in Spanish. 

A very vital part of our study of 
Latin America was a_teacher-pupil 


planned “Latin America Fiesta of | 


Food.” Various dishes were prepared 
by the children using products of Cen- 
tral and South America. The products 
were prepared in many different ways. 


The Fiesta 


Children from the other grade were | 


invited to our fiesta. Invitations were 
sent. When they entered our room they 
were greeted at the door by an off- 
cial host with “Buenos dios mucha- 
chos.” They were quickly aware that 
a fiesta atmosphere was present. As 
they moved about the room they 


(See Spanish, page 196) 
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JESSIE AND DAN SKALA 


Lawrence Park, Erie 


FISITING one’s children is a grand 
V experience, especially when all ten 
of them are scattered over Europe. 
Actually, we have no chicks of our 
own, but we have been foster parents 
to six and teachers to ten of the cutest 
teenagers that ever left the shores of 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Spain. 
For the past five years, through the 
American Field Service Student Ex- 
change Program, we have had the 
pleasure of keeping in our home one, 
and sometimes two youngsters, for a 
period of a year at a time. We become 
very much attached to them and the 
year’s end is always a heartbreak. 

It isn’t easy to say good-bye to these 
youthful ambassadors of good will, and 
every farewell had found us promising 
that some day soon we would visit 
them in Europe. But it was just a half 
promise—said just to ease the pain of 
parting. With all our hearts, of course, 
we wanted to see each of them again. 
Time and other commitments, how- 
ever, have a way of keeping one’s nose 
to the grindstone so that the promised 
visit always seemed a long way off. 

Then a wonderful thing happened! 
One day last January Dan was in- 
formed that he was to be sent on an 
educational jaunt to Turkey. He had 
been appointed a delegate to the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession to be held in Is- 
tanbul. A quick glance at our beaming 
faces told each of us that we were both 





Christa Stirnemann and her family welcome 
Jessie and Dan upon their arrival at the West 
Berlin Airport. Christa was their foster daughter 
in U. S. during the school year 1953-54. 
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thinking the same thing. On our way 
to the Conference we would visit our 
children. And we did! It was a glorious 
feeling to see them again and to meet, 
for the first time, their wonderful 
families and to walk with them through 
the beautiful parks - and buildings 
about which they had so proudly 
spoken while they were with us in 
America. We were greatly impressed 
with the warmth and friendliness of 
their parents who were so very grate- 
ful for all that America had done for 
their son or daughter. Our visits were 
short ones—just a day or two in each 
city—but we learned to love these 
people just as we did the children they 
sent us. 





In the picture are Mr. Skala, Mrs. Ebert, 
Mrs. Skala, and Mr. Ebert. 


Of particular interest to our Associa- 
tion was a two-day stop at Munich to 
visit the Bavarian State Teachers As- 
sociation which our own PSEA helped 
to organize following World War II. 
This was another pleasant professional 
experience we will never forget. Wil- 
helm Ebert, recently elected president 
of the Bavarian State Teachers Associa- 
tion who visited Pennsylvania several 
years ago to study the organization 
and the activities of our PSEA, of- 
ficially welcomed us to Munich. He 
and his wife were delightful hosts. Bill 
and his associates were high in their 
praises of Clair Moser and the PSEA 
for the professional service they gave 
to his newly organized teacher associa- 
tion. The Bavarians refer to the PSEA 
as their “mother organization.” Bill 


Passport Photo of Jessie and Dan 


further reported that much of their 
recent legislative gains in education 
can be directly attributed to the “know 
how” received from our PSEA. 
Istanbul was all that we ever 
dreamed of. This exotic, exciting, 
wonderful land of contrasts absolutely 
intrigued us, and the WCOTP Confer- 
ence was terrific. Such leaders as Wil- 
liam Carr, Sarah Caldwell, and Waur- 
ine Walker made us proud that they 
represented the U.S.A. England’s Sir 
Ronald Gould, chairman of the Con- 
ference, conducted his meetings with 
great charm and dignity. Even Benja- 
min Fine was on hand to record the 
week’s events—as was our National 
PTA President, Mrs. Rollin Brown. 
The Turks were gracious hosts. They 
filled our free hours with boat rides, 
dinners, and teas. Most unforgettable, 
however, was the banquet given by the 
Governor of Istanbul in honor of the 
delegates and wives and husbands of 
all twenty nations represented at the 
Conference. It was fabulous! Never 
had the U.S. representatives (nor any 


(See Our Little World, page 193) 





Jessie and Dan arrive at Istanbul Airport 
where they were surprisingly met by a former 
student, Sgt. Jack Hillegas, class of 1942. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President Reports 


Serving as your President during 
the year 1955 was a very interesting, 
challenging, and satisfying professional 
experience. 

Traveling more than 21,000 miles by 
plane, car, and train to participate in 
121 lay and professional meetings 
covering all nine Convention Districts 
of our Association, was a very pleasant 
assignment. The opportunity to witness 
first hand the size, beauty, culture, and 
commerce of our Commonwealth and 
to meet and converse with teachers and 
the lay citizens from all sections of our 
State makes one feel proud that he is 
a native Keystonian and a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. Truly, our membership is 
made up of wonderful people. 

In addition to the many and varied 
experiences your President enjoyed 
within our State, there were assign- 
ments outside of Pennsylvania that 
were also very impressive. Three of the 
more outstanding ones were: The Na- 
tional Education Association Conven- 
tion in Chicago, the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession Assembly in Turkey, and 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation in Washington. 

During this past year when the 
General Assembly was in session, much 
time was devoted to working with 
members of both Houses on school 
legislation. The many contacts with the 
members of the General Assembly and 
other State officials raised one’s con- 
fidence in the calibre of the men and 
women in our State government and 
in their interest and understanding of 
the critical problems confronting pub- 
lic education. Governor George M. 
Leader, Senate Education Committee 
Chairman Paul L. Wagner, House 
Education Committee Chairman Ste- 
phen McCann, Acting State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Ralph C. Swan, 
and many others too numerous to men- 
tion in this limited space were very co- 
operative in all matters concerning pro- 
posed legislation to upgrade our public 
schools. Two of our own members, 
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Senators Harry E. Seyler and Jo Hays, 
deserve special recognition for their 
outstanding efforts this past session in 
behalf of public education. 

The duties and responsibilities of 
the President of the PSEA are not only 
many and varied but also very com- 
plex and technical. The limited success 
of your President in the discharging of 
his assignments was made possible only 
by the wholehearted support and sound 
counsel received from our Executive 
Secretary, Harvey E. Gayman, all the 
members of Headquarters Staff, the 
members of the Executive Council, the 
members of all elective and appointive 
State Committees, and the encourage- 
ment and support of our entire mem- 
bership. To all of them your President 
is indeed grateful and wishes to ex- 
press his most sincere appreciation for 
their patience, cooperation, and sym- 
pathetic understanding in the successes, 
as well as the failures, during a very 
trying year. 

Your President wants also to 
acknowledge the loyalty he received 
this past year from his school district 
and community. Because of their be- 
lief that he had an important mission 
to fulfill in behalf of public education, 
he was able to accept all requests of the 
Association without loss of pay or 
censure. Among the many in Lawrence 
Park Township to whom he is indebted 
are President Martin Grotjohan and 
the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Supervising Principal Harry K. 
Rhodes and his staff, your President’s 
high school faculty, and his loyal sec- 
retary, Bettie Maxwell LaRose. 

The final acknowledgment and, in- 
deed, the most important one is the 
loyal, enthusiastic support and en- 
couragement your President received 
the entire year from his wife, Jessie. 
Words just can’t express his apprecia- 
tion for all the inconveniences and 
hardships she has had to endure this 
past year—all, without one complaint. 

In closing, I am certain that I ex- 
press the feelings of our entire mem- 
bership when I wish our charming 
and capable new President unlimited 
success and happiness during her term 


of office. We all pledge to her our [ull 
support and cooperation as she guides 
our profession to higher achievements 
and stature. 
—Dan V. SKALA 
Past President 


The 1956 Executive Council 


Under our Constitution, the 1956 


Executive Council will consist of the 7 


following: 


I. OFFICERS 


1. The President 
2. The Vice President 


3. The State Superintendent of | 


Public Instruction 


Il. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 


1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 

ment 

3. Higher Education 

4. Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education 

5. Supervision and Curriculum 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 

NINE CONVENTION DIS- 

TRICTS 

1. Central—Anne G. Eifler, Al- 
toona, administrator, one year 

2. Central-Western — Merle A. 
Beam, Windber, administrator, 
two years 


3. Eastern—Edna L. Mest, Allen- 


III. 





ete ta 





es EINER ad 


na ee ee 


town, classroom teacher, one | 


year 
4. Midwestern—Irwin Stunkard, 


Say spumese 


New Castle, administrator, two 


years 


5. Northeastern—T. Stuart Wil- 


liams, Luzerne, administrator, | 


two years 


6. Northwestern—James W./ 


Cable, Warren, classroom 


teacher, two years 


Ada S.f 


7. Southeastern—Mrs. 
Kessler, Malvern, classroom ff 
teacher, one year; W. W.> 


Eshelman, Fort Washington, f 


administrator, two years 


8. Southern—Mrs. 
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Boyd, Carlisle, classroom 
teacher, one year 
Western—A. Nelson Addle- 
man, Allegheny County, Turtle 
Creek, administrator, one year; 
Robert J. MHaberlen, West 
Alexander, administrator, two 
years 


James W. Cable 
Warren 
President 
Northwestern 
Convention 
District 


Irwin Stunkard . 
Lawrence County | 
President . 
Midwestern 
Convention 
District 


Read Journal Ads 


The advertisements in each issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
have unusual interest for our readers. 
Reports on requests sent in through 
the Yours for the Asking column show 
that Pennsylvania teachers returned 
1,063 coupons. The only other state 
with a higher record was California 
where the teachers sent in 1,767 cou- 
pons. 

Read the advertisements in your 
JouRNAL carefully and note what the 
advertisers are offering which would 
enrich teaching in your classes. Write 
to the advertisers for these helps or use 
the coupon at the bottom of the Yours 
for the Asking column which appears 
in each issue. On this coupon you can 
order several items. 


STROUDSBURG TEACHERS—hard hit 
by recent floods—rallied to the appeal 
for contributions to the NEA Build- 
ing Fund from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. They gave $150. 
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The General Assembly 


We regret that there is little prog- 
ress to report on educational legisla- 
tion at this time. The General Assem- 
bly has been in session almost a year. 
Our PSEA program on salaries, sub- 
sidies, and retirement was introduced 
at an early date with excellent spon- 
sorship. 

We are indebted to our membership 
and the friends of the public schools 
for the effective way in which they 
have interpreted the needs of this leg- 
islation. 

We can only report at this time that 
pending an end to the controversies in 
the General Assembly on the budget 
and a tax program our bills will lan- 
guish in committee. 

Every day that passes without ac- 
tion in the General Assembly on a 
tax program intensifies the crisis that 
is now rapidly developing because 
many local districts are without funds 
to pay teachers salaries. This situation 
is so critical that already in certain 
areas boards of school directors are 
considering closing the schools to force 
action in the General Assembly. 

In others notes have been issued to 
teachers by the boards which will be 
redeemed when the school appropria- 
tions finally are received. 

In still other districts, school direc- 
tors are at a loss to know how to pro- 
ceed because they have exhausted their 
legal borrowing capacity and have ex- 
hausted the funds which have been col- 
lected from local taxes. 

On December 20, the House and 
Senate adopted a conference report on 
S.B. 785. This report is an appropria- 
tion bill for the major functions of the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
total amount of approximately $561, 
000,000. Included in this amount is 
$31,000,000 for reimbursing school 
districts if and when legislation is en- 
acted increasing the annual compensa- 
tion of teachers. 

The approval of this bill by the 
Governor should make it possible for 
the Commonwealth to make the Octo- 
ber and November appropriations to 
the school districts. It also would per- 
mit school districts to borrow against 
the anticipated State appropriations 
due them. 

It would appear that this action will 
relieve the immediate financial dif- 
ficulty in the payment of teachers 
salaries in which many school districts 
find themselves. 





In our school we are thinking of 
substituting Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences for report cards. Do you think 
this is a good idea? Nora New 


Dear Nora: 

It is a good idea but between the 
idea and a successful venture in the 
newer way of reporting pupil progress 
there lies a great area of-study and 
planning that must be entered into by 
your group. 

Teachers need to learn how to con. 
duct parent-teacher conferences so 
that the conferences are mutually bene- 
ficial. Few of us have learned the tech- 
niques of successful individual confer- 
ences and unless we do learn them the 
results of the conferences will be no 
more meaningful than the results of 
our present system of reporting. 

You will need to study your com- 
munity before you set up a plan of 
conferences if you wish to have a high 
percentage of parent participation. 
Where both parents are employed, the 
middle of the day will not be a good 
conference time. If most of the fathers 
are employed in an industry and ar- 
rive home from work at 4 p.m. then 
after school may be a poor time. Rural 
areas where the school is at a long 
distance from the home present prob- 
lems of their own. 

Certainly you will want to find 
newer ways of collecting and record- 
ing information about the pupils’ liv- 
ing and learning in the classroom, so. 
that you will have useful records to, 
bring to the conference. Record books, 
with grades and averages will not fur-. 
nish sufficient material for effective 
Parent-Teacher Conferences, 

There will be the task of preparing 
the parents and the general public 
(aunts, grandmothers, neighbors) for 
these conferences which will replace 
the traditional report cards. Report 
cards have an entrenched place in 
American Education. These are peo- 
ple in your community who will need 
to be educated on the new reporting. 

This is not meant to be discourag- 
ing—it is meant to help a good idea 
be a workable plan. 

Sincerely, 


Meg Uereh 
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Schoolmen’s Week 
Change Announced 


The growth of Schoolmen’s Week in 
both attendance and number of indi- 
vidual programs has _ necessitated 
changes and adjustments from time to 
time. For the last several years the 
Palestra has been made available for 
exhibits. This in itself has been a 
distinct improvement but has forced 
a later date than formerly as the 
Palestra could not be available earlier. 

It has been recognized that April is 
not the best time for the event and 
many discussions have taken place 
with school officials, representatives of 
educational organizations, exhibitors, 
and others concerning the problem of 
the best time at which to hold School- 
men’s Week. 

School officials have been almost 
unanimous in the opinion that a fall 
date would be better than spring. The 
reasons usually given are that the pro- 
grams of Schoolmen’s Week would be 
of much greater value in the school’s 
in-service training programs if held 
earlier in the school year; there would 
be less conflict with spring and Easter 
vacations; and the present time (April) 
is too close to the end of the school 
year. Exhibitors also have expressed 
preference for a fall date. 

After much deliberation, it has been 
decided to make the change beginning 
next year. The plan for the present 
year will remain unchanged and 
Schoolmen’s Week will be held on 
April 11-13 as previously announced. 
The following Schoolmen’s Week, 
however, will be on October 17-19, 
1956. 

Dates of Schoolmen’s Week 

April 11-13, 1956 

October 17-19, 1956 
Schoolmen’s Week General Committee 

—WILuiAM E. ARNOLD, Chairman 

—WituaM B. CasteTTER, Secretary 





One of the chores of modern life is winding 
up the alarm that will wake you up, just be- 
fore you take the pills that will put you to 
sleep. 

—THE TEXAS OUTLOOK, March, 1955 
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dl Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 
1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee | 
2. Have State delegate(s) inter- “i 
pret to membership at Locc|l ; 
P . , Branch meeting the signit- f 
Temple University High icant deliberations in the S 
Serves Many Students 1955 PSEA House of Dele- 
Temple University High School sup- gates a. 
plements the work of the public schools 3. Re-emphasize the goals to 
and other private and _ parochial be achieved during the re- 
schools. The school makes it possible mainder of this school year 
for students to make up failures or by the Local Branch through 
take advanced work which is_fre- its functioning committees 
quently not possible in their own 4. Plan to elect 1956-57 of- 
schools. ficers this spring 
The 52nd summer sessions—the 5. Each Local Branch should cf 
72nd year of the school—conducted plan now to be represented u 
the work in three sessions, namely: at the Local Branch Leaders ye 
(1) the regular day session, 614 weeks; Workshop scheduled for Au- A 
(2) the regular evening session, 10 gust at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
weeks; and (3) the accelerated pro- burg 
gram, 10 weeks. This program is open 6. Continue to emphasize facts 
only to veterans, high school gradu- in the school story to mem- 
ates and other adults. bership 
The total enrolment of 1027 students 7. Plan further use of news- 
represented 144 different public paper, radio, television, and 
schools, 52 private and_ parochial carefully selected speakers 
schools, 3 colleges, and 16 foreign bureau in telling the story 
countries. 














During the annual conference of the State Audio-Visual Instruction Directors in Harrisburg 

this fall, the 1955 officers were photographed: Franklin W. Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Belle- 

fonte; Norman W. Morgan, president, Scranton; Daniel A. Rohrbach, executive secretary, 

Boyertown; J: Mitchell Blose, vice president and program director, Kittanning. Mr. Blose, 

who is audio-visual director of the Kittanning area secondary school, was elected president 
for the 1956 year. 
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NY J + 
the |f thinks of The 
le- | 
ear |} a ( TTT) Teas as Z j (AL) S 
| alc HERRERA our 
uld 
ted 
lers 
Au- Ny aN “Each of the 16 volumes contain stories that are related 
al N Wi eee in subject matter . . . Almost 2,000 illustrations, many in 
i Z J color, will help to keep young readers interested in this 
icts iN hos) Be tele. treasure chest for many a year.”’—from a recent review by a 
m- |b A Fe sae YR 3 prominent educator in a leading scholastic publication. * 
\ . YAN Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 
ws- a : coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 
ind : we board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 
ers ; ; a to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children-what they thought 
‘ J uf ' ; the work should include. 
As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Children’s 
Hour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 
books cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 


illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners). Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children’s Hour 
a pleasure to use. 

You, too, will appreciate The Children’s Hour. Please 

let us send you complete information. 





*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request. 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, games— 
all are included in this monthly magazine! Year’s 
subscription included with your purchase of The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 
your pupils. Send for sample copy. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division—Dept. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Please send me further information about The Children’s 








Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES ~ 





Executive Council 


The Executive Council met Saturday, 
December 10, 8:15 a.m., at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg. 


Roiit CaLtt—Present were: A. Nelson 
Addleman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Besse Ekis, David C. 
Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, E. Frances 
Hervey, George W. Hoffman, Mrs. Ada 
S. Kessler, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
James D. Lawson, Edna L. Mest, Floyd 
B. Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Dan V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: John S. 
Cartwright, Anne G. Eifler, Don G. 
McGarey, Ralph C. Swan, G. Baker 
Thompson. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, NEA State 
Director, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 
Minutes—On motion of Doctor Hoff- 


man, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, the min- 
utes of the October 22 meeting were 
approved. 

PRESIDENT’S REPoRT—Mr. Skala told 
of the many interesting meetings in 
which he has participated as President 
of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Peters, 
seconded by Miss Hanninen, the finan- 
cial report for the months of October 
and November, 1955, was approved as 
submitted by the Executive Secretary. 
Commendation—On motion of Miss 
Hanninen, seconded by Miss Mest, 
Council was unanimous in its commen- 
dation to Miss Matthews and Mr. Gay- 
man for the fine work on the JOURNAL, 
LecaL Servic—E—Mr. Adler submitted 
his report of activities and noted par- 
ticularly his activity in the Wilchenski 
case. 


LEGISLATION 
State—The President and Executive) 
Secretary discussed the present status) 
of legislation and reported on recent} 
conferences with leaders and members| 
of the General Assembly. 


Federal—The Executive Secretary re. 
ported that Mr. Stover, chairman of the} 
Legislative Committee, was attending |) 
a meeting in Chicago called by Mr. 
McCaskill of the NEA Legislative Divi. 
sion. ; 
He further reported that on Thurs-\ 
day, December 29, at 9:00 a.m., the} 
PSEA federal legislative contacts who| 
are in attendance at the State Conven./ 
tion will meet with Mr. McCaskill.  — 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities at the local level, | 
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Local Leaders Conferences—Mr. Lau.) 
terbach stated he had concluded the} 
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A NEW SONGBOOK IN THE (2... Singing 


This gay new songbook for general music classes in secondary schools is 
the latest addition to the OUR SINGING WORLD series. Most of its 
songs are so attractively arranged that they are not only fun to sing in f 
class but are also suitable for assembly programs and public performances. f 
Special features include: an abridged adaptation of Die Fledermaus by 
Johann Strauss, the life of Tchaikovsky and a discussion of some of his 
works, a brief biography of Stravinsky with an illustrated presentation of 
Petrouchka, and two Christmas programs. Write for more information 


about this new book. 
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; A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses are Registration 
: Friday, June 8. 
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a Sessions 
‘ 1956 Summer Sessions of Temple University. Here are courses Monday, June 11 to 
Friday, June 29. 






ideally suited to your needs whether you require further training 





) for certification or are a candidate for a degree. Here you will 





REGULAR SESSIONS 
’ have available all the regular University facilities while, at the Registration 


Friday, June 29 and 
Saturday, June 30. 






same time, the varied historical and intellectual advantages of 


SS 






the greater Philadelphia area will be conveniently at hand. You 


Se 


Sessions 






will enjoy both the educational and cultural opportunities offered Monday, July 2 to 
Friday, August 10. 






by a summer at Temple University in Philadelphia. 







POST-SESSIONS 
Registration 
Friday, August 10. 





Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered 







during the 1956 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 







Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. ‘ 
Sessions 


Monday, August 13 to 
Friday, August 31. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF A GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
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TRAVEL RIGHT choice & mail 


EUROPE—Complete Assortment Tour Folders. 
CALIFGRNIA—Group Tours for all ages 
MARDI GRAS—at New Orleans Feb. 9-16. 
NEW ENGLAND—Origins of, June 25-July 6, “A 
Course on Wheels.’’ 3 hrs. credit at Boston Univ. 
(0 TRAVEL ANYWHERE—Suggested Independent itin- 
eraries submitted without obligation. 


ARNOLD TOURS 72.NEWBURY st. 


PROFITS«¢2 “ee= 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

ti lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

Es through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘’in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


smu conmrom ated 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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SIGHTSEEING WITH INSIGHT 


Gibraltar, Italy, Austria, Liechten- 
stein, Switzerland, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England—full 9 week tour. $1295 by 
“Name” Ships—$1490 by TWA Con- 
stellations. 4th successful year of 
professionally planned, university 
sponsored European summer travel 
for students, teachers, and interested 
adults. Academic and teachers’ cred- 
its. Write for folder and application. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
“aati Abr trdl sia 











Oxford 14, Ohio 





Please check | 


Local Leaders Conferences on Novem- 


| ber 18 and that approximately 3,000 


members had attended the conferences. 
NEA State Directors—Mrs. Graham 
brought the Council up-to-date on NEA 
life memberships and cash contribu- 
tions and indicated that on November 
30 we had 1219 life members, approx- 
imately one-half of our quota. 


PSEA PLatrormM—Doctor Eshelman, 
chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, presented a revision of the PSEA 
Platform which will be submitted to the 
House of Delegates for approval. 

On motion of Mr. Peters, seconded 
by Doctor Addleman, Council ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Resolutions 
Committee for the fine job it had done 
in revising the Platform. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Functions of Committees—On motion 
of Mr. Lawson, chairman, seconded by 
Miss Hanninen, Council approved, for 
submission to the new Executive Coun- 
cil, the following: 

I. Following an examination of re- 
ports from State appointive committee 
chairmen on purpose and functions of 
the respective State committees, these 
observations and recommendations are 
submitted for consideration. 

Observation: Adequate information 
is not available to this subcommittee 
to evaluate successfully functions of 
appointive committees. However, it ap- 
pears that there is no discernible seri- 
ous overlapping of committee functions 
except within the Professional Planning 
and Public Relations groups. 


Recommendations— 

1. That the Professional Planning 
Committee complete its present pro- 
gram of developing a simplified meas- 
uring device for evaluating school dis- 
tricts, at which time such committee 
will be discontinued 

2. That membership on all appoin- 
tive committees, with the exception of 
the Ethics, Rights, and Competence 
Commission, be for two-year terms 
with one-half of the members being 
replaced every year 

3. That all action programs carried 
from the State Committee through the 
committee members on the Convention 


| District level be developed with the 
| knowledge and leadership of the Con- 
| vention District President 


4. That the Local Branch Commit- 
tee be instructed to report to Executive 
Council on the problem of establishing 
adequate representation and participa- 


tion from sub-areas and jointure-a) eas 
within existing county local branclies, 

II. Continuing a study of total PSEA 
policy and organization, the commiitee 
recommends the following: 

1. That a subcommittee of Execu- 
tive Council continue to study the or- 
ganizational plans of the PSEA and re. 
port monthly to Executive Council on 
matters of policy and organization. 

2. That Convention District Presi- 
dents and representatives meet bi- 
monthly to exchange information, work 
on mutual problems, and develop ways 
of giving additional support to the 
total PSEA program. 

3. That there should be meetings of 
State committee chairmen both sep- 
arately and with Executive Council 
upon request of Council. 

4. That meetings of Department 
Presidents and representatives be held 
bi-monthly to exchange information, 
work on mutual problems, and give ad- 
ditional support to Statewide PSEA 
programs. 

5. That Executive Council meetings 
devote more time to consider, formu- 
late, and execute over-all professional 
policy of the Association. 

6. That a member of Headquarters 
Staff be made available to meet and 
work with Convention District Presi- 
dents (on their request) to survey and 
develop ways and means of strengthen- 
ing Convention District organizations. 


LuncH—At 12:50 Council recessed for 
lunch at the Harrisburger Hotel, and at 
2:15 p.m. went into executive session 
at Headquarters. Doctor Addleman did 
not return for the afternoon session. 

Mr. Lawson presented the following: 

The office of the PSEA presidency 
should be a full-time salaried position 
with a year’s leave of absence guaran- 
teed. The PSEA should pay the Presi- 
dent a salary of $1500 above that which 
he would have received in his present 
position. 

On motion of Miss Hanninen, sec- 
onded by Miss Hervey, the recommen- 
dation regarding the office of the PSEA 
presidency was tabled. 


Salary Schedule for Headquarters Staff 
—On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded 
by Mrs. Kessler, the following recom- 
mendations of the committee as pre- 
sented by Doctor Hoffman, chairman, 
were accepted: 

1. A committee be appointed by the 
new President and Executive Council to 
study salaries and report before the 
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SSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Wonderful new fibers that oil helped make 
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Gown by Charles James 


Next time you hear Dacron* or nylon... think of Esso Research, too. Wonderful man-made fibers like these 
ere made with the help of the kind of chemicals produced from oil through Esso Research! 


\Vhenever you see the Esso name, remember ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 


DuPont Trademark for its polyester fiber. 
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budget for the next year is approved by 
the Council 

2. This same committee or another 
committee make a study of increase in 
PSEA dues 

3. A study be made concerning pos- 
sible need for additional Staff mem- 
bers, especially for field service work 

4. Consideration for a new Head- 
quarters building. 
Recommendations of Penn Hall Semi- 
nar on Local Branch Status—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Readly, seconded by Miss 
Hanninen, Council approved the rec- 
ommendation that this problem be re- 
ferred to a committee of the new Exec- 
utive Council to be worked out in con- 
junction with the Local Branch Com- 
mittee. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Interim Certificate—Mr. Gayman re- 
ported that Doctor Swan said an ad- 
visory committee would be appointed 
shortly to review all certificates and an 


Arithmetic Drill Can Be 
So EASY ana HELPFUL 


with 











NEW VISUAL-TACTILE CHARTS 


Mr. Arithmetic Records take the monotony out 
of classroom drills for both teacher and pupil; 
spark new interest, speed up mastery of number 
combinations. These records apply today’s latest 
scientific methods designed to develop full reason- 
ing and learning powers. 

Nationally classroom tested and used for over 
six years, Mr. Arithmetic has added new Visual- 








Tactile Charts, making these records more effec- 


tive than ever. 

Mr. Arithmetic comes in a set of six 10 inch 
78 R.P.M. unbreakable records and covers the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Addition 1-20 

Subtraction 20-0 

Multiplication 1-44 

10 DAY FREE TRIAL 

Why not send the coupon today for your set 
of Mr. Arithmetic Records and try them your- 
self. We’re sure you’ll be glad you did. 

TUTOR INC., RECORDS, DEPT. G 

P.O. Box 327, BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


1 
Please send us, for ten day free trial, | 
your MR. ARITHMETIC album, 6 un- |! 


TACTILE CHARTS for $10.00. 
School 


Street 


opportunity would be given for presen- 
tation of points of view. 


(At 2:40 Mr. Peters withdrew.) 


NEA Centennial Committee of Penn- 
sylvania—On motion of Mr. Brillhart, 
seconded by Miss Hervey, Council 
unanimously approved the appointment 
of G. Baker Thompson as chairman of 
this committee. 

On motion of Miss Hanninen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Guhl, Council unani- 
mously approved the appointment of 
Cathleen M. Champlin as co-chairman 
of the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by 

Mrs. Boyd, Council voted that the 
chairman, co-chairman, President, and 
the 1956 President of the Association 
should select the other members of the 
committee. 
Assessment of $1 per Member for 
Centennial Fund—On motion of Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Miss Ekis, it was 
agreed to ask the House of Delegates 
to approve the assessment of $1 per 
member for necessary expenses in con- 
nection with the centennial convention 
of the NEA to be held in Philadelphia 
in 1957. 

(At 3:00 p.m. Miss Hanninen, Mrs. 

Graham, and Miss Ekis withdrew. ) 
Distributive Education Petition—On 
motion of Miss Prather, seconded by 
Mr. Guhl, Council approved the request 
of the Distributive Education Round 
Table to become a Section of the De- 
partment of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. 
Cochranton Area Joint Schools—On 
motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded by Miss 
Hervey, Council approved its request 
for legal assistance. 

‘With a Merry Christmas to all, Mr. 
Skala declared the meeting adjourned 
at 3:30 p.m. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, No- 
vember 5, 1955, at 9:30 a.m. 


Rott Catt—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Mrs. 
Mary Fisher, H. E. Gayman, Millard 
L. Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, J. Wallace Saner, Joseph Sieg- 
man, H. Austin Snyder, and Kermit 
M. Stover, Chairman. 


Absent but accounted for: Isabel 
Epley. 
A. C. Moser of Headquarters Staff 


met with the Committee. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, the nin. 
utes of the August 15 meeting were 
approved. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem)ers 
of the Committee and Headquarters 
Staff gave reports on legislative aciivi. 
ties at the local and State levels. 
ACTION AND STATus oF PSEA Bit1s— 
Mr. Moser reported on the legislative 
action and status of PSEA bills and 


on the action on appropriations for f 


public schools. 


SociaL SEcuRITY—The Committee dis. 
cussed H. B. 681 and S. B. 403 and 
reaflirmed its previous action as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Committee is not opposed to 
broadening the coverage under Social 
Security to include those groups not 
now covered by a retirement system. 








EUROPE 


20 Countries—75 Days in Europe 
June 21-Sept. 3. By air. $1095 
EUROPE FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

255 Sequoia, Pasadena, California 











Noted Educator 
to Host Unique 
Tour of Europe 


Teachers from many areas to join in 
sight-seeing, cultural and _ spiritual 
exploration of 7 countries. 


Seven 
weeks of sight- 
seeing and cul- 
tural adventure 
is the keynote 
of the 1956 An- 
nual Century 
Friendship Tour, 
to be guided by 
Mr. M. L. Berge, 
popular public 
school adminis- 
trator of Elgin, 
Illinois. 

The Tour, spon- 
sored by the 
David C. Cook Foundation, will 
touch the scenic and historic high 
points in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Holland and 
England. 


TOTAL COST UNDER $1,000 


Of particular interest to teachers 
are plans to study Christian youth 
activities and observe the solution 
of social, political and religious 
problems in Europe. 


thrilling 





Marvin L. Berge 


Other features of the trip are its 
low total cost—$995.00 including all 
transportation, meals, lodging, even 
insurance—and plenty of free time 
for individual exploration. 


Complete information and illustrated 
brochure may be obtained from the 


David C. Cook Foundation 
Dept. C, 850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
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ment systems to make the decision on. 


the extent, if any, that they may or 
may not wish to come under the pro- 
visions of Social Security must be 
guaranteed. 

3. Guarantees must be provided by 
which members of retirement systems 


| may retain their present retirement 
} equities and benefits. 


4, The referendum must be State- 
wide rather than by individual school 
districts. 

5. All voting members must know 


/ in advance the effect that OASI cov- 


erage will have on their retirement 


6. The School Employes’ Retire- 


| ment System must be continued as an 


sed to ' integral unit in Pennsylvania. 


Social F 


It was moved by Mr. Marshall, sec- 


| onded by Mr. Duronio, that the Retire- 
': — ment Problems Committee make a 
retire: study of the comparative costs and 


| benefits of Social Security and Retire- 


ment. Motion carried. 
It was moved by Mr. Siegman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Saner, that the Retire- 


| ment Problems Committee be request- 
| ed to make a study of rates and costs 
' of superannuation retirement after 25 
and 30 years of service. Motion car- 
| ried. 


The Committee agreed to investigate 


the possibility of legislation to notify 
» school districts immediately when as- 
| sessments are decreased. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


It was moved by Mr. Gleim, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Fisher, that Mr. Stover 
be commended for his leadership as 
Chairman during the past year. 
ADJOURNMENT—The 
journed at 3:10 p.m. 

—A. Carr Moser, Acting Secretary 


OUR LITTLE WORLD, from page 183 


others, we'll wager) witnessed such a 
gastronomical display. It positively 
out-Hollywooded Hollywood! 

But all good things must come to an 
end and ours did in Madrid, Spain. 


Committee ad- 


Two days later as our plane flew us 
toward our own beloved shores, we 
began to evaluate our trip. We agreed 
that for the intercultural development 
of our children, every school in Amer- 
ica should at some time participate in 
an Exchange Program, and that every 
teacher should be an active participant 
in the WCOTP. We further agreed that 
although our number one objective in 
America is to teach good citizenship, 
we teachers have a further responsi- 
bility to our boys and girls in the 
form of World Understanding. 








| The 





Pennsylvania 
State 
University 


Summer 


‘Sessions 


1956 


} Review or Bitts—The Committee re- | 
| viewed new bills and bills on the legis- 
| lative calendar. The Committee will 
| continue its opposition to S. B. 324; 
| attempt to increase the provisions of 
| S. B. 215; continue to study S. B. 769 
» and secure the reactions of school ad- 
| ministrators on the provisions of the 
bill; to oppose S. B. 642; support S. B. 
f 651; oppose S. B. 749, and discuss 
| with sponsors the implications in- 
) volved in S. B. 724. 


The Committee suggested that the 


‘ problem of an increment for the Mas- 
| ter’s Degree for school nurses be re- 
| ferred to Lewis F. Adler, attorney for 
s PSEA. 


It was recommended that the ques- 


| tion regarding certification of school 
nurses as home and school visitors be | 
| referred to the State Council of Edu- | 
§ cation since this body is now studying | 
| this problem. 

| New Business—It was reported that 
) a statistical report is in preparation re- 
| garding the employment of substi- 


tutes. 


| JANUARY, 1956 


INTER-SESSION 
June 11 to June 29 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11 


Post-SESSION 


August 13 to August 31 


Quiet community, comfortable climate, and inspiring associates 
facilitate rapid professional development. 


Help to meet the shortage of teachers through more competent 


leadership. 


Workshops, seminars, conferences, and courses on instruction, 
supervision, curricula, international cooperation, and other chal- 
lenging fields on both the graduate and undergraduate level. 


Enjoy a summer of study and recreation at Penn State. 


Improve your capacity for profes- 
sional service. 


Study this summer with persons who 
understand the practical problems of 
Pennsylvania’s schools. 





V 








for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University Park 


Pennsylvania 
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Y Library. $10 

An alphabetical discussion of words {rom 

5 é early English authors, including interesting, 

CHILD GROWTH IN READING. Guy L. Bond from the real basis of getting to know the informative, and revivable English words -. 
and Eva Bond Wagner. 190 pp. Illus. child through all the steps to making him that have lapsed from general use. Christe 
Lyons and Carnahan. $3 a good reader. Typical of the chapters are bus 
Informally, the problems in helping chil- First Days at School; Book Reading; Science, ScHooL SUPERINTENDENT IN ACTION IN Five Cre 
dren grow in reading ability are discussed Geography, History, and Arithmetic; Matur- Cities. Frank E. Spaulding. 720 pp. Re 
Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., est — Macii 

: Rindge, New Hampshire. $6.50 N. } 

The author describes in detail the signif- THE 
mA icant conditions, objectives, and procedures in 
in his administration of five school districts Ac 
—wWare and Newton, Massachusetts, Passaic, \¢ 
New Jersey, Minneapolis and Cleveland. The Gi 
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tours from 7 to 15 days. Or, if you changes that must be made in education to Jo 
er ee meet the challenge of the new world of . 
pmate, plan your — individual atomic power, automation, and witch-hunt- pe 
“tailor-made” vacation doing ex- ing; a powerful plea for new concepts of a 
actly what you want to do for creative human living under freedom. 86 
however long you like. United will Dictionary OF AMERICAN Maxims. Edited You 
; : by David Kin with Introduction by J. to 
handle all the details a Donald Adams. 604 pp. Philosophical Ac 









for lodging, sightseeing and round 
trip transportation. The cost is 
surprisingly low so write today! 






Library. $7.50 
The editor has assembled in this work the 
great thoughts expressed by the outstanding 
leaders of America from the 17th Century 
to our day. The reader will find in this 


Per 














Send for free folders or us. ¢ 
contact an authorized travel agent. anthology significant utterances from the pen 

“ : or lips of great Americans from all walks } Depart 

each way on round trip excursions of life. Raucai 
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. 8 Junior EnciisH 1n Action. J. C. Tressler, Excy 
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writi:g. The series provides for measure: 
ment of achievement through diagnostic and 
mastery tests and models for progress or 
achievement charts easily scored by teachers 
or students. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 


CruciAL Issues IN PuiLosopuy. D. S. 
Robinson. $5 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
ave. Mee 
THe MAcMILLAN Reapers. Grade 1—Read- 
ing Readiness Test, $2; Diagnostic 
Achievement Test: Ted and Sally, $2; 
Achievement Test: On Four Feet, $2. 
Grade 2—Readiness Test: Today We 
Go, $2.20; Diagnostic Achievement Test: 
Today We Go, $2.20; Achievement Test: 
New Friends and New Places, $2.20. 
(Each set includes 25 tests, one teach- 
er’s manual, and one class record sheet) 


Practice Book ror Usine Laneuace. T. C. 
Pollock and Marjorie W. Angus. Prac- 
TICE BooK FoR Worps Work For YOU. 
T. C. Pollock, Florence B. Bowden, and 
Helen D. Gates. Macmillan English 
Series 


Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. & Columbia 
Rd., Morristown, N. J.: 


TEACHER’S Epition, MAKING SURE OF 
ARITHMETIC. Grades 3 and 5. R. L. 
Morton, Merle Gray, Elizabeth Spring- 
stun, and W. L. Schaaf 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 

Hill, North Carolina: 

Pustic EpuUCATION IN THE SouTH TopAy 
AND Tomorrow. A Statistical Survey. 
Edited by Ernst W. Swanson and 
John A. Griffin. $5 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y.: 
Dictionary OF New Worps. Mary Reifer. 
$6 
You anp Your Cuitp. A Complete Guide 
to Child Management from Birth to 
Adolescence. Winifred De Kok. $3.75 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education 
EXCHANGE TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES AND 
SuMMER SEMINARS for American Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Junior College 
Teachers under the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Program, 1956-57 
KeysTONES OF Goop INTERNAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. $0.15 


ScHOOL SHOP—LEARN SAFE Work Hasits 
Here! A Safety Guide for Pre-employ- 
ment Training. $0.10 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


JANUARY, 1956 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

At its November 12 meeting, the 
Committee on Public Relations, A. G. 
Breidenstine, chairman, discussed its 
next project, a set of slides showing 
PSEA Headquarters Staff and PSEA 
committees at work.—Dorotuy E. 
HARPSTER, Secretary 


Great American and Central 
Teachers Agencies Combine 


Effective January 1, 1956, the Great 
American Teachers Agency is taking 
over the interests of the Central Teach- 
ers Agency, Harrisburg. W. S. Berger 
is manager of the Great American 
Teachers Agency, with headquarters in 
Allentown. 





WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “‘These Are Our Kids” over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals” committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
ouR KIDS—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 





the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.” And here’s one of his 
programs. 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 


Day of TV show near, “teacher” was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 
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Your School, Class or Club’ | 
CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 
SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group needs funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have solved their fund 
raising problem the easy Sunshine way. 
SUNSHINE Cards are EASY TO SELL because 
they are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN Nae a 
ie. our group will earn up to 50% profit plus 
bonus gifts. Write for Free Fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. Dept. ST-1 
45 Warwick St. > 26 E. Union St. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 


Pasadena 1, Calif. 
& (Lf East of Rockies, write Springfield office) a 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


«- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-N, Chicago 26, Ill. 

















see pment 


og 


a 


Exacting care is used in the manufacture 
and selection of items we offer for sale to 
schools. They must be pedagogically sound, 
excel in design and quality and keep your 
budget happy. Send us a trial order. 


KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. « PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 








WH Y ccs WASHINGTON NATIONAL ENJOY SUCH WIDE 
ACCEPTANCE AMONG TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS, AND MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 


* Sound Proven Protection 


* Low Level Rates 


* 


Over 30 Years Genes In The Specialized Field Of Teachers 
Group Insurance 

Technical Know-How 

Specially Trained, Salaried Teacher Group Representatives. 


Washington National is well qualified to write your entire group insurance program. 
We will be glad to have one of our Representatives meet with your Executive Com- 
mittee or Welfare Committee, Start the New Year right; write us today for full 
information without obligation! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 
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SPANISH, from page 182 


viewed exhibits made by the children. 
Latin American music was appropri- 
ately played. 

Finally as they were leaving they 
were given reprints of an essay writ- 
ten by one of the pupils in my class. 


| It was an excellent essay titled, “Why 
the People of Latin America Mean So 


Much to Me.” 

In the article a definite opinion was 
formed when the pupil wrote, “Since 
learning about Latin America, the one 


| thing that I treasure most is the bet- 


ter understanding of the people and 
the wonderful feeling that I can speak 
their language.” 

That was the answer to the chal- 
lenge I mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. I knew that my goal had 
been accomplished. 

I hope I can do the same next year. 


It’s so exciting! 
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Notes and News 


JosepH F. Noonan, president of the | 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- | 


burg. resigned at the end of September. 
Doctor Noonan, who has headed the 
college for sixteen years and has been 
a schoolman in Pennsylvania for 42 


| 


years, will live in Philadelphia. He is | 


president of a cooperative which owns 


' and operates an apartment building 
at 2101 Walnut Street. Doctor Noonan | 


was president of the PSEA in 1928. 


D. FREDERICK WERTZ, a native of 


| Newport, Perry County, has been in- 


stalled as the new president of Lycom- 
ing College, Williamsport. 


THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, at its 


ae Atlantic City meeting, elected Wendell 
‘ 


E. Dunn of Baltimore for a one-year 
term to succeed Karl G. Miller of the 
University of Pennsylvania as_presi- 
dent. E. Kenneth Smiley, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was elected vice president; 
Gene D. Gisburne, University of Penn- 
sylvania, secretary, and Henry Scatter- 
good, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 





Harry W. SLOTHOWER, former prin- | 


| cipal of the Mount Union High School, 


has retired after 40 years as a teacher 
and administrator. All but one of the 
40 years were spent in Mount Union. 


RoBert R. ABERNETHY, superinten- 
dent of Haverford Township schools 
since 1942, has resigned effective 
February 1. 


FREDERICK A. MArCckKs, district 


| superintendent of Nazareth, has ten- 
| dered his resignation effective July 1, 


1956. Mr. Marcks has served the dis- 


.. | trict as superintendent and supervising 
y writ: § 


class. | 


“Why i 


principal for a period of 41 years. 


NorRMAN CaRLs, professor and head 
of the Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers at its annual meet- 
ing in Indianapolis on November 26. 
Mary VioLa PuHILuirs of the Senior 
High School, New Kensington, was 


W. RatpH CRoMAN is retired from 
his position as supervising principal of 
Troy school system. In honor of his 
work there for 40 years, the new Troy 
elementary school is being named for 
him. In all, he served as an educator 
for 49 years. 
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since 
our teacher 
got us... 


Publishers of a complete language arts program 


‘a 55 Fifth Avenue 
American Book Company _ New York 3, N.Y. 








ST W. Grand Ave. 





LEARN WHAT IS REALLY BEING 
ACCOMPLISHED IN YOUR SCHOOL 


ee ee 
the SRA Achievement Series.—-:grades 2 te 9 
completely new, curriculum-centered 
measures pupil mastery of four essential, skills: 


language arts 
arithmetic 


reading. 
work-study skills 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development — grades 9 to 13 
“based on extensive research 
measure student understanding of, and ability to use: 
language arts _ natural and physical sciences 

reading skills _ social sciences 
mathematics 


Both test batteries can be completely scored and in- 
terpreted by SRA or by your school. 


For full details about these, other tests, guidance and reading materials, 
write to your SRA Staff Associate: 


Thomas Ryall 420 West..Washington Blvd. 
E¥GIEY SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES... 
Chicago 10, TH. 


Grove City, Penna. 
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FOR RETARDED READERS 
—SLOW LEARNERS 





THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 
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Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series...‘‘informs while it trains 
...entertains while it teaches.’’* This graded corrective read- 
ing series of fifteen authentic, illustrated, action-packed, 
book-length biographies appeal to both boys and girls and 
help stimulate independent reading. 

The authoritative ‘‘Handbook on Corrective Reading”’ 
and easy-to-follow Teacher’s Guide Books for each title have 
been prepared especially for busy classroom teachers. 


* Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University 


Write today for free brochure about this graded corrective reading program 
which includes 17 x 22” four-color historic U. S. Trails Map to Dept. 19 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. 
New address Chicago 11, Ill. 
m,..the answer toa teacher's prayer.'' 


DR. GEORGE A. MURPHY, Pennsylvania State University 


".,.need for precisely this kind of material.'' 


DR. ARTHUR I. GATES, Teachers College, Columbia University 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school 
Dept. A.—307 N. Michigan Ave. year 1955-56 only 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


65. -*66 +67 . 469 170 ie Se" AD 12 a 43° 3535" 55 71 
OT aie tee eeEEON Ce ARS ct SAA Ade ih tee Racial, ZU meer em | 
Subject hen Semen Gece ce ee ees STs. eee, Sane ee. Fe. 
School Name a Berea 


School Address ... Bete Sea ENS Say on tan Ae ee Se RL Sara aman kere 


Rite: as pth Db BS AN a act RU oR a ka. ae eee ty te , Pennsylvania 


Enrolment: Boys .... ok, Tec hate nthe gs pees Cirle te int 
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“Yours... for the asking” 


Not always is it necessary to wriie for 
booklets and other material. In every issue 
of PSJ, advertisers will have messaz:s jp 
their advertisements offering very dovn-to. 
earth ideas for the teacher who looks for 
them. Some advertisers do offer bo klets 
such as are listed below. To obtain the ma. 
terial quickly write directly to the adver. 
tiser. If you use the convenient coupon for 
ordering several items, your name w:!] be 
passed on to the advertisers, who will send 
you the material. 

65. Hawatr Air VACATION FoLpers. Contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan. 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 

66. AVIATION TEACHING Alps FOLDER out- 
lines classroom materials available with. 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 

67. CALIFORNIA AiR VACATION FOLpERs de. 
tail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 

69. THe Gente Story. A 16 page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school 
boy the part that coal plays in our daily 
lives. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after exami: 
nation. (National Coal Association) 

70. TreAsuRE TRAILS, A new magazine for 
children. Stories, puzzles, games, ete., 
included in sample copy. Also a separate 
reproduction of original manuscript of 
The Children’s Hour in Longfellow’s 
handwriting. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 

1. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of posture and to assist 
teachers in maintaining healthful pos. 
ture. (American Seating Company) 

8. Funp Ratstnc PLAN FOR SCHOOLS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of greeting card box assortments, 
folder, and complete details of money: 
making plan for schools and organiza- 
tions. (Sunshine Art Studios) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

12. Free Samptes of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 

14. New Four-coLor Map of historic U. $. 
Trails and information on the graded 
corrective reading program of _ the 
American Adventure Series. (Wheeler 
Publishing Company) 

43. Brocuure showing the progress made 
with a third grade class in arithmetic 
equipped with “Mr. Arithmetic” drill 
records as an addition to the regular 
instructions. (Richard Walker) 

53. Fouper on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer 1956, A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European tours, 1956. (Arnold Tours) 

55. BrocHurE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

71. CatTaLoc—85 pages of Christian teaching 
supplies, publications, handiwork, and 
gifts by the hundreds. (David C. Cook) 
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MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


1955 EDITION 
Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 3 through 8 


PUPILS’ BOOKS contain addi- 
tional, challenging materials 
for the more able pupils. The 
result—an arithmetic program 
in which every child is helped 
to succeed to the limit of his 
ability. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS contain 
all the pages of the pupils’ 
books. Teaching suggestions, 
answers, and special tests are 
on the lower half of each 
page—everything the teacher 
needs, where the _ teacher 
needs it. 


MUSIC FROM 
SHORE TO SHORE 


Joseph A. Leeder ¢ William S. Haynie 
For high schooi general music classes 


Designed to meet the recommen- 
dations of the General Music 
Committee of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 
A book of songs everyone can 
sing and enjoy. 


CHORAL 
MUSICIANSHIP 
SERIES 


Harry Robert Wilson 
Book 1, for Soprano and Alto 


Secular and sacred numbers, the 
finest in choral literature. 
With a recording of all selec- 
tions—a model of style, tone, 
diction, and phrasing. 


SILVER BURDETT Company 
Morristown, New Jersey 


Representatives: 
Thomas W. Hundermark 
Knute L. Johnson ¢ Glenn E. Wolfe 
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Necrology 


Daisy M. Grimes, Flushing, L.I., N. Y., 
teacher in Highspire and for 23 
years principal of the high shool 


department of the Scotland School | 


for Veterans’ Children before her 
retirement, October 22 


JoHN Frazier Fercuson, 85, super- | 
vising principal in the Harrisburg | 
school district from 1911 until his | 


retirement in 1940, October 25 


Joun Lewis Topp, teacher in Upper 
Moreland High School, Willow 


Grove, for 20 years, November 3 


FRANK EvANS BERKHEIMER, assistant 
superintendent of Cumberland Coun- 


ty schools from 1946 until his re- | 


tirement in 1951, October 25 


Mrs. GertrupeE H. NIsLey, retired, 
teacher in Dauphin County schools 


for 40 years, 30 of which were in | 


Harrisburg, November 1 


| Wituiam H. Bincuam, 80, R. D. 1, 


Orrstown, retired school teacher, Oc- 
tober 7 


| Titre J. Crawrorp, 92, teacher in 


Pittsburgh and- Hays elementary 
schools before her retirement, Oc- 
tober 16 


CorDELLA Bower Gray, teacher in 
Steelton schools before her retire- 
ment in 1946 with 46 years of serv- 
ice, October 21 


James M. Woop, former teacher and 
basketball coach in Berlin and Oak- 
mont High Schools, October 22 


Mrs. G. W. Rover, Palmerton, former 
teacher, November 


LAWRENCE CHARLES Davis, chairman 
of the geography department, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Novem- 
ber 4 


Rapu L. GILLow, teacher for 46 years 
in Wayne County, the last 29 in 
Lakewood, before his retirement in 
1947, November 24 


Joun A. Mecuuine, 81, Kittanning, 
Armstrong County school official for 


24 years before his retirement in | 


1942, June 8 


CHARLES H. SuHuttz, Wahneda, N. Y., | 


teacher in Allegheny County schools 


before his retirement in 1945, No- | 


vember 29 








WHERE WILL YOU 
GET MONEY WHEN 
YOU CAN'T WORK? 


Suppose you became sick 
tomorrow, sick enough to 
be under a doctor’s care 
for a few months. You 
might have enough hos- 
pitalization insurance to 
pay all your doctor’s fees 
and hospital bills. But if 
it’s a standard policy, may- 
be it won’t cover every- 
thing. Think about it. 
You might have to spend 
some time at home before 
going to the hospital. Who 
pays your bills then? Sup- 
pose you had to convalesce 
at home for a few weeks. 
What about expenses then? 
Think about it. 
Think about it, and then 
sit down and fill out the 
coupon below. Send it to 
us. We'll send you a full 
and detailed explanation 
of the TPM Teachers Spe- 
cial Policy—a new kind of 
insurance that lets you 
“tailor” the policy to fit 
your needs and income. 
Whether your sickness 
confines you to home or 
hospital, whether you go 
straight back to work, or 
stay home to convalesce, 
the TPM Teachers Special 
Policy will take care of 
you. And you choose all the 
terms, benefits, times and 
amounts of payment. Send 
us this coupon today. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Penna. 
Non-Assessable Policies 


Please send me complete in- 
formation on TPM’s Teachers 
Special Policy. 

INGINO? Sa oe ohio dea wee ee : 
7 1s 1 Rapala SPE MBO ety ont ie 
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Calendar 


February 18-23—AASA, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

March 12-14—Winter Workshop, Pa. 
Assn. of County Superintendents, 
Nittany Lion Inn, State College 

March 15—Charter Day 


March 16-17—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg 

March 22-24—Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Department of Class- 


room Teachers, Pocono Manor 


March 29-31—Fastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn. Convention, The Ambassa- 
dor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 8-14—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 11-13—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 12—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies Eighth Annual 
Conf., State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro 





Member—N.A.T.A. 


BRY ANT Teachers Bureau 1i6s°8. BRYANT 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. D. GRE 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Enroll Now for Our Advanced 1956 Positions Listed by Schools 
and Colleges of the Middle States 


W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


38th Year 








617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


5-1745 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Kingsley { 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 








TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. ‘‘Why put your future in inexperienced hands?” 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 76th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENT 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


OWN, PENNA. 


| November 


ADAMS 








944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
PITTSBURGH 139, PA. 
Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N. J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintendent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHO 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


NE—WRITE—VISIT. 
John B. Ritter, Manager 








| Citizens Building 





NEW JERSE 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





April 16—State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Altoona Central Cath. 
olic High School 

April 20-21—Pa. Future Teachers of 
America Conv., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

April 21—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Grove City 

April 28—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Doylestown 

May 5—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
University of Pittsburgh 

July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 


, July 23-26—Annual Superintendents 


and Principals Conf., Pennsylvania 
State University 


September 26-27—Annual Education 


Congress, Harrisburg 

September 30-October 2—Pa. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers Conv., Har. 
risburg 

October 17-19—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

October 20—Annual In-Service Teach. 
ers Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

11-17—American Educa- 

tion Week 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


$3200 ——— $5300 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. RE-7-3938 





HIGHER TEACHING SALARIES 


| BETTER SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES IF 
_ INCREASED INCOME INTERESTS YOU 


Write or phone collect 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 








New Jersey 4% Fee 


Teachers Agency 
122 Avon Rd. Haddonfield, N. J. 
Lincoln 7-8665 


4% Fee 


Pa. Placement 











TEACHERS 


If you have no position or want to do better, write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
Member N.A.T.A. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





We have vacancies in all fields for present place- 
ment; also we can place you now for 
some of the best positions to be found anywhere. 


1956-57 in 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





UpState New York Teachers Agency | 
914 Chestnut St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Mechanicville—MOrris 4-7167 
Schenectady—FRanklin—4-2181 
Professional Guidance—Promotion Positions 


Write for registration form 
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